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HE YEAR just ending seemed to mark, in North 
America at least, the zenith of Christianity’s 
popularity during the twentieth century. 

Church membership stands at an all-time high. 
Today 60 per cent of the American population be- 
longs to a church. And someone has figured out 
that since church membership is currently increas- 
ing at the rate of 2.8 per cent per annum, and the 
total population at 1.7 per cent, if the trend contin- 
ues another 47 years everyone will belong to church. 

Church giving, while it has not quite kept pace 
with membership, nonetheless is setting new rec- 
ords. Construction and purchase of new buildings 
(for worship, for Sunday school and church-related 
schools, and for other religious purposes) has stead- 
ily mounted. 

Record sums of money have been contributed by 
Americans for missionary work abroad, and the 
number of American missionaries in some areas of 
the world (Japan and Africa, for instance) is larger 
than at any previous time. 

One must go back to the late-nineteenth century 
to find any mass evangelistic appeal comparable to 
the continually expanding ministry of Billy Graham. 
Yet in addition to this meteorite there are many 
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others—Hicks, Rosell, Vaus, Orr, Shuler, to name 
just a few—who have probably surpassed any rec- 
ords except Billy Sunday’s between the two World 
Wars. 

Newspapers and magazines have given unprece- 
dented space to articles publicizing Christian events 
and personalities, and treating Christian subjects. 

Nor is this popularity of Christianity limited to 
any particular group or area. A ticketseller at Chi- 
cago’s Union Station put it this way: “Used to be 
if you’d ask someone was he a Christian, he’d look 
around to see if anyone was listening, then say, 
“Yes, but I don’t work very hard at it.’ But today 
—why you'd be surprised how many people come 
up to my window and say they’re Christians.” 

The impact of Dr. John Brobeck’s address in 
defense of miracles at the British Medical Conven- 
tion in Toronto last summer only highlights the 
fact that convinced Christians in key positions are 
scattered throughout medical faculties in the United 
States and Canada. And of equal importance, they 
are often known as Christians. 

With the vastly expanded scientific knowledge of 
our day has come a strange new humility on the 
part of many scientists, an attitude that is reflected 








by Gilbert S. Doan’s article in this issue of His. 
The old antithesis between authoritative Christian- 
ity and authoritative science seems to be yielding 
to the reconciliation of an uncertain science with 
an uncertain Christianity. 

Business, too, has been doing some soul-searching 
and in many quarters has come up with a more 
Christian approach. A recent issue of the HARVARD 
Business Review contained an article, ‘“Skyhooks: 
With Special Implications for Monday Through 
Friday,” by O. A. Ohmann. The following quotation 
from that article summarizes this changing perspec- 
tive: “We cannot assume that the end of production 
justifies the means. What happens to people in the 
course of producing may be far more important 
than the end product. Materialism is not a satis- 
factory ‘skyhook’.” 

And the widespread acceptance of H. J. Taylor’s 
Four-Way Test (see ‘‘Morality in Business,”’ this 
issue) is further evidence of the increased interest 
in a Christian approach to American business. 

The past several years in government have been 
rather unusual in the official encouragement given 
to religion in general, Christianity in particular. 
Without doubt President Dwight D. Eisenhower’s 
inaugural prayer set a larger pattern in government, 
a pattern which has seemed to be based upon per- 
sonal religious, rather than political, motives. And 
what Christian can be other than thankful that men 
like Billy Graham and Alfred L. Kunz (Pocket Testa- 
ment League) have had personal contact with Presi- 
dent and Mrs. Eisenhower—in contrast to the Holly- 
wood and Broadway people of other administrations. 

Such innovations as prayer at Cabinet meetings, 
a prayer room in the new Congressional wing, the 
words “In God We Trust” on our postage stamps, 
the growth of prayer groups among Senators and 
Congressmen as well as at the Pentagon and in the 
State Department, the assignment of General Wil- 
liam K. Harrison, an outstanding Christian, to the 
vital Caribbean Command: taken together, such 
developments seem to be significant indications of a 
changing climate toward Christianity in Washington. 

Previous revivals of religious interest in this cen- 
tury have seemed to by-pass the university student 
group. Not so the contemporary revival. 

Writing in THe New York Times (October 22, 24, 
1955), Stanley Rowland describes this recent growth 
in campus religious interest as follows: 

“Educational and religious leaders report a surge 
of interest in religion among students in recent 
years, and to an extent among faculty members . . . 
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Religion has become ‘intellectually respectable.’ 

“Twenty years ago, except for small church col- 
leges and groups of ‘Christers’ on the campuses of 
other institutions, undergraduates frequently ig- 
nored religion or ridiculed it. A college graduate of 
the Nineteen Thirties summed up his experience 
this way: ‘None of us would be caught dead taking 
religion seriously.’ 

“More than 1,200 of the nation’s 1,900 colleges 
and universities now have a ‘religious emphasis 
week’ of some sort... 

“Nicholas McKnight, Dean of Students at Colum- 
bia College (New York City), summed up his impres- 
sions this way: ‘I’ve been in the dean’s office here 
for more than twenty years, and never have I seen 
such a wide interest in religion among the students.’ 

“The increased concern for religion on the na- 
tion’s campuses is not reflected primarily in chapel 
attendance, which has shown no great increase. The 
major evidence of the concern falls under the head- 
ings of discussion, religious activity groups and 
religion courses... Religious activity groups are 
playing a larger and livelier role in the total life 
of the campus than before. 

“Princeton finds that religious groups no longer 
use the ‘back door approach to religion, which em- 
phasizes activity rather than matters of faith.’ Today’s 
students ‘go directly to the religious organization of 
their own choice because they are interested; because 
they are eager to test the main ideas of religion .. .” 

“On college campuses there is not so much a 
religious revival as a religious search... To sum 
up: There is wide concern for religion on the na- 
tion’s campuses compared with twenty years ago. 
The emphasis is on basic principles and theology. 
This interest in religion is more often evidenced by 
objective study and inquiry than by reverence. It 
does not necessarily mean a turning to the church.” 

That’s one side of the story. 


ANTITHESIS 


If you look at another set of facts, you conclude 
that America. is experiencing the very opposite of 
a religious revival—that it is, in fact, hastening 
toward complete paganization. 

During the most recent 6-month period for which 
records are available, the Federal Bureau of Investi- 
gation reports that a major crime was committed in 
the United States every 13.9 seconds, a total of 
1,128,350 major crimes in six months. Each 24-hour 
period 34 people were murdered, 255 were assaulted, 
51 were raped, 607 cars were reported stolen, and 
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1,572 robberies and burglaries were reported. 

Embezzlement of money is at an all-time high, 
and children’s crimes (juvenile delinquency) con- 
stitute an ever-growing problem. 

Divorces granted outnumbered marriage licenses 
issued more than two to one in last night’s Philadel- 
phia Eveninc BuLuetin. And desertion (the ‘poor 
man’s divorce”) represents an increasing drain on 
public assistance funds. 

Even the general religious interest at times seems 
ludricrous at best, blasphemous at worst. Last fall 
the Cuicaco Dairy News followed up the World 
Series stories by telling of a man who knelt down 
on Brooklyn’s Borough Hall steps to pray. When he 
arose, reporters asked him what he had prayed for. 
His reply: “I pray—that now that we won, I could 
die in peace. I thank my Lord that He let me see 
this day.” 

His observation of such symptoms as these led 
Dr. James A Pike, Dean of the Cathedral of St. John 
the Divine (New York City), to comment recently: 
“All this [revival of American religion] has great 
potentialities for good, but great dangers lurk in it.” 
One of these dangers, he said, is a tendency to use 
God as “one of a number of resources to enable us 
to get what we want and enjoy life as we would... 
But true religion puts God first and us second.” 

From a slightly different approach, Rev. Robert 
M. Herhold, of Chicago’s Immanuel Lutheran Church, 
last month warned: “We are admonished today to 
think positively about everything from a raise in pay 
to the death of a loved one. ‘God’ has become a 
magic word for businessmen, politicians, labor leaders 
and even preachers, who use it as a kind of frantic, 
climaxing appeal for greater human effort . . . [But] 
the Lord helps those who cannot help themselves.” 

Commenting on the kind of religion offered in 
modern American magazines, Dr. Gordon H. Clark 
(Philosophy Department, Butler U., Indiana) re- 
cently considered the article “Can a Scientist Be- 
lieve in God?” by Dr. Warren Weaver of the 
Rockefeller Foundation. The article was first pub- 
lished in Look, later reprinted in READER’s DicEst. 

“For Dr. Weaver,” wrote Dr. Clark, ‘the fact 
that we cannot see God is no more of a reason for 
not believing in God than the fact that we cannot 
see electrons is a reason for not believing in elec- 
trons. Electron is a name for a set of phenomena 
that happen with regularity. No one can deny that 
these phenomena occur, and electron is their name. 
Therefore electrons exist. Similarly, argues Dr. 
Weaver, God is a name for another set of consistent 
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phenomena. No one can deny that men, when they 
are deeply troubled, find comfort in hymns and 
memories of childhood; no one can deny that in 
moral crises men sometimes feel a sense of guidance, 
a hunch, a conviction that such and such is the 
right thing to do... Well, then, God is the name 
for these phenomena just as electron is the name 
for other phenomena. Therefore, concludes the 
article, a scientist can believe in God. 

“‘We wish to ask, however, whether a scientist 
who gives a name to certain phenomena actually 
believes in God or not. Does the word God mean 
for the Christian a set of emotional experiences? 
Or is God a living personal Creator?” (in the 
SOUTHERN PRESBYTERIAN JOURNAL) 

American church giving is another area which 
may easily be over-rated. High in terms of dollars 
it certainly is, but surely it is giving out of abun- 
dance, such as Jesus observed “over against the 
treasury,” rather than the giving of one who gave 
all she possessed. True giving, according to Jesus, 
is more to be measured by what is left than by what 
is given, and by that standard American church 
giving is pitifully small. The highest average per 
capita giving by any religious group last year fell 
short of a tithe of the lowest wage (75 cents per 
hour) allowable under Federal law. 

And only a fraction of the 60 per cent who belong 
to church are to be found in church on any given 
Sunday— including Christmas and Easter. As Tom 
Allan, leader of the Billy Graham ‘‘Tell Scotland” 
campaign, put it in the GLascow Hera.p: “The 
church is still irrelevant to a vast number of our 
population, despite the striking impact of recent 
Crusades, and the Christian community is presented 
with a continuing challege in fulfilling its mission- 
ary task.” 

The same statistical game can be played with 
prisons and mental hospitals as is played with church 
membership. Only in this instance the conclusion 
is that on the basis of increase in commitment, the 
total American population will not only be church 
members in 47 years, but will probably be confined 
to prisons and mental hospitals. 


SYNTHESIS 


What is the true picture of America’s religious 
condition as we begin this year of our Lord 1956? 
To answer this question, it seems that we must ask 
another: What factors have contributed to the tre- 
mendous growth of religious interest in recent years? 
Without doubt the communist menace has been a 
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strong, underlying factor. This is true insofar as a 
generation which had fought in two world wars was 
concerned; it is equally true of those who lived 
through World War II, and of those who endured 
Korea along with the uncertainty of the past eight 
or nine years. 

Scientists have done a lot of soul-searching over 
the hydrogen bomb, and the perilous position in 
which humanity has thereby been placed. The in- 
ability of science to control the results of its research 
for man’s good has done a lot to dispel general 
confidence in science as the solution to man’s prob- 
lems—and if the solution is not to be found in the 
most brilliant stratum of American society, the con- 
viction grows that it is actually beyond man’s power. 

If we are to be realistic about it, we must admit 
that the communist menace, combined with the 
terror of modern warfare, has had a great deal to 
do with creating a favorable climate for religion in 
Washington, as well as in our public schools and 
universities in recent years. 

A few months ago a federal investigator called 
on an Illinois minister to inquire about a man in 
his church. This man was being considered for a 
federal position. ““We can’t take any chances today,’ 
said the investigator, ‘ “of filling such a position with 
an irreligious person.’ 

Protesting against such an attitude on a university 
level, a New York professor argued that official 
policy today is wrong in equating anti-communism 
with religious faith. The professor stated that he 
personally is anti-communist, even though in re- 
ligious beliefs he is agnostic. 

Now let us be careful lest we scorn the current 
revival of religion in America, and especially the 
turning of men and women to Christ, simply because 
a favorable stage has been set in American society 
in general, and in our universities in particular. 

As Christians we recognize that the Stage-Setter 
is God—the God who once set Egyptian and Syrian 
stages for His people in the Old Testament, and a 
Roman stage for the beginning of Christianity. 

And the wrath of Egyptians or Romans or Rus- 
sians only served to glorify God. 

To change our figure, when He turned the heat 
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on (through slavery, invasion, drought, famine, a 
plague or in numerous other ways) was the time 
His people were molded to His will. And those who 
were not His people were temporarily silenced. 
waiting until the heat was turned off. 

It is this latter fact that we should recognize in 
any realistic analysis of current revival in America. 
The favorable situation is God’s doing and we should 
work our heads off while it is yet day. That the 
daylight is temporary should only cause us to take 
advantage of every opportunity to bring the gospel 
te men and women, boys and girls. 

In 1795 Timothy Dwight became President of 
Yale—a college which had already declined from 
its Christian foundation. But in placing him there, 
God set a favorable stage—and during the next two 
years two-thirds of the student body were converted. 
He might have decided that his future would be 
more secure if he did not take advantage of his 
position for an outspoken witness. Instead he worked 
on the stage God had set with one purpose: to win 
students to Christ. 

About a year ago a small group of Christian stu- 
dents—most of them freshmen—at an outstanding 
Eastern college banded together to win their friends 
to Jesus Christ. They were not and are not a chapter 
of 1vcr for reasons beyond their control. That small 
group gave themselves to one purpose: to present 
Jesus Christ on that campus. In every possible way 


they did this, building upon a solid foundation of 


prayer. The result: one year later a number of other 
students are Christians, and the administration is in 
the process of taking measures to oppose a witness 
which has made a large proportion of the student 
body aware of the moral decision which distinguishes 
a Christian from a non-Christian. 

Some may object that personal insecurity and 
fear are hardly the motives that should lead men 
to Christ. To paraphrase C. S. Lewis, the matchless 
love and grace of God are shown in this: that He 
does accept us even when we turn to Him as the 
alternative to living out our days in fear of war, or 
the H-bomb, or lung cancer, or alcoholism—or hell 
itself. For the God of Eternity is the God of All 
Grace. END 
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wae of the greatest preachers from the days of 
the Apostle Paul and Augustine until the beginning 
of the present century were undoubtedly George 
Whitefield (1714-1770) and Charles Haddon Spur- 
geon (1834-1892). 

Sir J. Biskerton Williams, biographer of Mat- 
thew Henry, wrote: “Nor is it feeble praise that the 
apostolic Whitefield, whose labors and virtues in- 
spired even the pen of Cowper, was trained, as a 
Christian and a preacher, by Mr. Henry’s Commen- 
tary; that he literally studied it on his knees; read it 
through four times; and to the close of life spoke 
of its author with profound veneration: ever call- 
ing him—the great Mr. Henry.” 

In his amazing and comprehensive work on Com- 
menting and Commentaries, Spurgeon literally gave 
first place to the same writer, saying: “First among 
the mighty for general usefulness we are bound to 
mention the man whose name is a household word, 
Matthew Henry. He is most pious and pithy, sound 
and sensible, suggestive and sober, terse and trust- 
worthy. You will find him to be glittering with 
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metaphors, rich in analogies, overflowing with illus- 
trations, superabundant in reflections. He delights 
in apposition and alliteration; he is usually plain, 
quaint, and full of pith; he sees right through a text 
directly; apparently he is not critical, but he quietly 
gives the result of an accurate critical knowledge of 
the original fully up to the best critics of his time 
. . . Every minister ought to read Matthew Henry 
entirely and carefully through once at least. I[ 
should recommend you to get through it in the next 
twelve months after you leave college. Begin at the 
beginning, and resolve that you will traverse the 
goodly land from Dan to Beersheba. You will ac- 
quire a vast store of sermons if you read with your 
notebook close at hand; and as for thoughts, they 
will swarm around you like twittering swallows 
around an old gable towards the close of autumn. 
If you publicly expound the chapter you have just 
been reading, your people will wonder at the novelty 
of your remarks, and the depth of your thoughts, 
and then you may tell them what a treasure Henry 
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Since Matthew Henry’s Commentary was so high- 
ly valued by such mighty men of God, and is still 
in print and widely used today, more than two hun- 
dred years after it was written, it is well worth-while 
to consider the short but interesting life and pro- 
digious labors of its author. 

Matthew, the second son of Philip Henry, M.a., 
and Katherine his wife, was born October 18, 1662, 
in a farmhouse at Broad Oak in Iscoyd, Flintshire, 
England. The father was well known for his learn- 
ing and piety, and Mrs. Henry “was a woman of 
uncommon excellence. She united a cheerful and 
tranquil mind with intellectual endowments of a 
superior order; and, in full exemplification of an in- 
spired portraiture, habitually walked in all the ‘com- 
mandments and ordinances of the Lord blameless.’ ” 

Matthew nearly died of a serious illness in in- 
fancy, but God spared him for the great work he was 
to do. The brilliance of his mind was soon evident, 
and his biographer states on good authority that 
at three years of age he “could read in the Bible 
with distinctness and observation.” Family worship 
was held in the home both morning and evening, with 
exposition of Scripture; and Matthew received his 
early schooling under a Mr. Turner at Broad Oak. 
When Matthew was only nine years old he wrote to 
his father, then in London: “Every day since you 
went, I have done my lesson, a side of Latin, or 
Latin verses, and two verses in the Greek Testament. 
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I hope I have done all well, and so I will continue 
till you come.” He adds in the same letter (when 
only nine), concerning news of a relative: “By this 
providence we may see that sin is the worst of evils, 
for sickness came with sin. Christ is the chief good; 
therefore, let us love him. Sin is the worst of evils; 
therefore, let us hate that with a perfect hatred.” 
Once more when he was ten years old, he nearly 
died, but was spared in answer to the earnest 
prayers of his parents. 


It appears that he was converted when he was 
eleven years old. In a statement written in his 
journal on December 7, 1673, in which he described 
his exercise of heart, he said: “There is true con- 
version where there have been covenant trans-ac- 
tions between God and the soul . . . If I never did 
this before, I do it now; for I take God in Christ to 
be mine . . . I do really believe | am forgiven for 
Christ’s sake.” Two years later on his birthday, he 
wrote out his thanksgiving for the work of Christ, 
the Bible, the means of grace and other blessings, 
and concluded, “Lord Jesus I bless thee for thy 
word, for good parents, for good education, that I 
was taken into covenant betimes in baptism; and, 
Lord, I give thee thanks, that I am thine, and will 
be thine.” 


It was also evident from childhood that Matthew 
had an inclination toward the ministry. In the home 
the Lord’s Day was strictly observed, and Philip 
Henry expected his children “to spend an hour to- 
gether every Saturday afternoon in devotional ex- 
ercises. On these occasions Matthew presided, and 
gave intimations of his subsequent delight in God’s 
service, too distinct, and too impressive to be either 
overlooked or forgotten. If, at such times, he thought 
his sisters improperly curtailed their prayers, , he 
would gently expostulate; telling them that ‘it was 
impossible, in so short a time, to include all the 
cases and persons they had to recommend to God.’ ” 

Mr. Philip Henry had been a student at Christ 
Church, Oxford, and for some time was inclined to 
send his son to one of the universities. But he later 
changed his mind and sent Matthew to live in the 
family and be under the tutelage of a faithful min- 
ister, Mr. Thomas Doolittle, who lived at Islington, 
in the year 1680. In a letter to his sister Matthew 
described his journey by coach; and, telling of his 
arrival in London, he said: “I never saw so many 
coaches. If I should say we met above a hundred 
after we came into the town before we came into our 
inn, | should speak within compass.” 
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It should be noted that in 1662, the year of 
Matthew Henry’s birth, his father and about two 
thousand other ministers were deprived of their 
charges by the Act of Uniformity. This Act is ex- 
plained in The Pilgrim Church, by E. H. Broadbent 
as follows: “At the Restoration there was a return 
to the old policy of endeavouring to force all into 
conformity to the Church of England. The Act of 
Uniformity was passed (1662), which required that 
every minister in the Church should declare before 
his congregation his unfeigned assent and consent 
to everything contained in the Book of Common 
Prayer and that every minister should obtain Epis- 
copal ordination. The result was that two thousand 
ministers, including naturally the best, refused sub- 
mission and were ejected from their livings. This 
greatly strengthened Nonconformity in the country 
and Act after Act was passed to crush it out.” Mr. 
Doolittle, head of the so-called “Academy” where 
Matthew studied for a time, was finally driven out of 
Islington by persecution and his pupils were scat- 
tered among private families. 

Matthew Henry went back to his home at Broad 
Oak and continued his studies for some time. On 
his twentieth birthday, 1682, he wrote out, as his 
custom was, a list of twenty-six things for which he 
was thankful under the heading, ‘‘Mercies Re- 
ceived.” Several of these items give an insight into 
his circumstances; for example: “That I was born 
to a competency of estate in the world, so that, as 
long as God pleases to continue it, I am likely to be 
on the giving, and not on the receiving hand”; 
“That I have had a liberal education, having a 
capacity for, and been bred up to, the knowledge of 
the languages, arts, and sciences; and that, through 
God’s blessing on my studies, | have made some 
progress therein”; “That I have been endued with a 
good measure of praying gifts, being enabled to ex- 
press my mind to God in prayer, in words of my 
own, not only alone, but as the mouth of others.” 
A learned friend of Mr. Philip Henry, Rowland 
Hunt, advised Matthew to add the study of law to 
his other accomplishments. Both father and son ap- 
proved, and in April, 1685, in his twenty-third year, 
Matthew went to London and took up his legal 
studies in Gray’s Inn. As usual, he did well in his 
courses, but did not lose sight of his original inten- 
tion to become a minister. He was careful to give 
time to theological reading, social prayer, confer- 
ences, and the exposition of Scripture among his 
friends. He kept up regular and interesting cor- 
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respondence with his family, and his letters show his 
unusual depth of thought, knowledge of the Scrip- 
tures and the spiritual life, and his concern for 
others. 

In one leuer his mother urged him “to keep in 
with God, as I hope you do, by solemn, secret, daily 
prayer .. . watching against youthful lusts, evil 
company, sins and snares from the world, and the 
devil.” During this time, with the aid of a tutor, he 
learned to read French. 

Mr. Henry returned to Broad Oak in June 1686, 
and it soon became evident to all that he had real 
gifts as a preacher of the gospel. Several times he 
preached in a private home in Chester, where ruins 
of the Roman occupation can be seen to this day. 
After the death of two valuable ministers, toward 
the end of the year, he received a call to take the 
oversight of a group of Nonconformists, to which 
he gave serious and favorable consideration. How- 
ever, he went back to London for a time to pursue 
his studies of the law. But he could not escape the 
inward compulsion and divine call to preach the 
gospel, so he left Gray’s Inn and prepared himself 
for ordination. He drew up a long paper entitled 
“Serious Self-examination Before Ordination,”’ 
which contained a series of the most penetrating 
questions and thought-provoking answers. Any 
young person preparing for the ministry or other 
form of Christian work would do well to read it 
carefully. On May 9, 1687, “after due examination 
and exercises performed,” and a “full confession 
of his faith,” he was privately ordained “by imposi- 
tion of hands, with fasting and prayer,” by leading 
presbyterian divines in London. 


He accepted the call to Chester, and early in June 
took up his residence and his work there, preach-- 
ing his first sermon on the text, “I determined not 
to know any thing among you save Jesus Christ and 
him crucified” (I Cor. 2:2). 

Among the many friends whom he made in or 
near Chester was the Hardware family at Molds- 
worth. Matthew Henry soon fell in love with the 
daughter, Katherine, and in August, 1687, they were 
married. Their very happy life together was short, 
for Mrs. Henry died of smallpox at the age of 
twenty-five on February 14, 1689, shortly after the 
birth of a daughter who was named for her mother. 
Some time later Mr. Henry maried again, taking as 
his second wife Mary Warburton, another fine 
Christian woman of a godly ancestry. Their mar- 
riage took place July 8, 1690. 








A few months later he began keeping a diary 
regularly, which he continued almost to the end of 
his life. On November 9, 1690 he wrote: “This day 
I concluded my subject of redeeming time from Eph. 
5:16; and, among other things, directed as very use- 
ful, to keep a short account every night how the day 
has been spent. This will discover what are the 
thieves of our time, and will show us what progress 
we make in holiness; and now, why should not I 
make the experiment?” Within three years two 
children, Elizabeth and Mary, were born, but both 
died. Matthew's father, Philip Henry, died on June 
24, 1696—a loss which the son felt very keenly. 
“QO that by this providence,” he wrote, “I might 
contract an habitual gravity, seriousness, and 
thoughtfulness of death and eternity.” His com- 
ments in his diary on all these occasions show how 


QUOTES FROM MR. HENRY 


ON STRIFE 





alert he was to learn spiritual lessons from every 
important event of life. 

On his birthday, October 18, on December 31, 
and on New Year’s Day Matthew Henry made it a 
habit to write out his reasons for repentance and 
thankfulness as he reviewed the past year, and his 
hopes and aims for the coming year. Several ex- 
amples of these declarations are given in the bio- 
graphy by Sir J. B. Williams, and they are heart- 
searching and inspiring, and stimulate any thought. 
ful reader to a deeper consecration to God and His 
service. 

After Mr. Henry’s sister, Mrs. Radford, and her 
husband died within about a year of one another, 
Mr. and Mrs. Henry adopted their orphaned chil- 
dren, three daughters and one son, so that their 


(Continued on page 17, column 1) 


“Those who bestow the vigor of their spirits upon contentions with their brethren, can 


never strive in prayer. —Biography 
ON GUIDANCE 


“They who make the glory of God their end, and the Word of God their rule, the 
Spirit of God the guide of their affections, and the providence of God the guide of their 
affairs, may be confident that the Lord goes before them, as truly as He went before Is- 
rael in the wilderness, though not so [visibly to the senses]; we must live by faith.” (Fx- 


odus 13) 
ON WOMAN 


“The woman was made of a rib out of the side of Adam; not made out of his head to 
top him, not out of his feet to be trampled upon by him, but out of his side to be equal with 
him, under his arm to be protected, and near his heart to be beloved.” (Genesis 2:21) 


ON SCHOLARSHIP 


“We must persevere in the use of the written Word of God as long as we live. Christ's 
scholars never learn above their Bibles, but will have a constant occasion for them, till 
they come to that world where knowledge and love will both be made perfect.” (Deuter- 


onomy 17) 
ON DISAPPOINTMENTS 


“It were well for us, if the unkindness we meet with from the world, and our disap- 
pointments in it, had but this good effect upon us, to oblige us by faith and prayer to re- 
turn to our heavenly Father’s house and rest there.” (Judges 14) 


ON PULLING STRINGS 


“They that trust God to do his work for them in His own way and time, shall find his 
providence outdoing all their forecast and contrivance.” (1 Chronicles 12) 


ON MEDITATION 


“By meditation we preach to ourselves, and so we come to understand more than our 
teachers, for we come to understand our own hearts, which they cannot.” (Psalm 119) 


ON HAVING CHILDREN 


“Children are a heritage, and a reward; and are so to be accounted blessings, and not 
burthens; for he that sends mouths will send meat, if we trust him.” (Psalm 127) 
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By E. MARGARET CLARKSON 


= under the best of circumstances, the training 
of children is a long and arduous task, never-ending, 
calling for the utmost in faith, wisdom, diligence, 
consistency and self-discipline on the part of parent 
or teacher. 

So difficult, indeed, is the Christian education of 
children today that many devoted parents shrink at 
the responsibilities involved, while to Christian youth 
workers, who can hope for only an hour or two 
a week at most in which to influence, instruct and 
train a child, the task may seem well-nigh impos- 
sible. What can a Christian teacher, or even a Chris- 
tian parent, do to stem the ever-increasing anti- 
Christian tides that threaten to engulf our children 
and young people? And how can they be turned 
toward Christ and His eternal kingdom? 

The Scriptures have much to say about raising 
children, but possibly their most significant and 
helpful lessons are to be found in their silences. 
God has seen fit to veil in silence the childhood 
training of some of His outstanding saints. From a 
study of these shrouded childhoods, as much as from 
God's definite precepts of child-training, parents 
and Christian educators today may thank God and 
take courage. 

Let us look at some heroes of the faith and see 
what we can learn about their early training. 








That Moses’ parents were strong in faith is evi- 
dent from the fact that they dared to disobey 
Pharaoh’s command and hide their son from his 
soldiers, even though the result could have been 
disastrous for themselves. All that we know of Moses’ 
parentage is told us in Hebrews 11:23, “They were 
not afraid of the King’s commandment.” How Moses 
was saved by Pharaoh’s daughter and returned to 
his mother to nurse may indeed be a miracle; but it 
is not so great a miracle, nor one that can bring as 
much faith and courage to the hearts of Christian 
parents today, as the hidden miracle that God has 
seen fit to pass over here. For a few years, three 
or four at most, Moses’ parents were able to instruct 
their son in the things of God; then they must turn 
him, still almost a baby, over to the court of the 
heathen princess. With what prayer, what faith and 
diligence, did they teach the child of things eternal! 

What chance had these early lessons, learned in 
the poor slaves’ environment, no matter how well 
taught, to survive the long years of palatial luxury 
amid idol-worship that must follow? Yet survive 
they did, and “by faith Moses, when he was come 
to years, refused to be called the son of Pharaoh’s 
daughter, choosing rather to suffer affliction with 
the people of God, than to enjoy the pleasures of 
sin for a season, esteeming the reproach of Christ 
greater riches than the treasures of Egypt, for he 
had respect unto the recompense of the reward.” 
(Hebrews 11:24-27). 

Somehow, through Moses’ years in the palace, 
God had kept alive the seed of God-consciousness 
that had been planted so faithfully and against such 
odds by believing parents. And dare we believe that 
God is unable to do the same even today? (Exodus 
2:1-10) 


OSEPH 





It was not long after Joseph was 17 years of age 
that he was sold as a slave into heathen Egypt. 
Here the youth, although still in what we today 





would call the problem years of adolescence, and 
up against circumstances that would have over- 
whelmed the faith of more mature men, remained 
true to the Jehovah of his early youth. It is doubt- 
ful if anyone else in the land of Egypt worshiped the 
true God. Where could the lad turn for friendship, 
for fellowship, for the comfort which he so sorely 
needed? Nothing but a heathen outlook was avail- 
able anywhere. Why was the wronged and lonely 
youth not overwhelmed? God was real to Joseph, 
young and desolate though he was. And the God 
to whom Joseph had been taught to pray in child- 
hood, in whom he had been taught to trust and con- 
fide, gave ear to the boy who called upon Him; and 
God revealed Himself mightily to Joseph. And so 
God was able to “save much people alive,” and keep 
His chosen ones in safety, because a child had been 
faithfully instructed in the things of God. (Genesis 
37-41) 





The Bible doesn’t tell us how old Daniel was when 
the Babylonians carried him off a prisoner to their 
heathen land. Surrounded by the temptations and 
luxury of a foreign court, it must have been difficult 
indeed for the lad to sanctify the Lord God in his 
heart. But he “purposed in his heart that he would 
not defile himself” with that which would harm 
him. Behind him were almost certainly the prayers 
of believing parents, and behind that again a life- 
time of faithful instruction in the Word of God. It 
is probable that his parents prayed even more for 
their son’s spiritual needs than for his physical 
health and safety. Their prayers were answered, 
possibly as much through their own faithfulness in 
bringing up their son in the nurture and admonition 
of the Lord as through anything else. What a chal- 
lenge to parents to fill the tender years of their 
children’s lives with a consciousness of God! Do 
we, as parents and teachers, make it possible for 
God to answer our prayers for our children by the 
clear consistency of our own lives and by our strong, 
wise, prayerful instruction in the things of God? 
(Daniel 1:3-8) 
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AAMAN’S 
MAID 


Here is a child, nameless in the annals of earth, 
but bright among the shining heroes of faith. An- 
other captive, nothing is known of the girl but her 
faith in what she had been taught as a child. What 
faithful parents had taught this child of the things 
of God? How doubly heavy their hearts must have 
been that their little daughter was not only carried 
off captive, but captive in a godless land! Yet God 
used that humble, believing child to cure a great 
man of his leprosy, and not only so, but to bring him 
to a knowledge of God. “Now I know that there is 
no God in all the earth but in Israel,” declared the 
healed leper before all his company. More than like- 
ly the sorrowing parents never knew of their daugh- 
ter’s faithfulness. Eternity will have much to reveal 
for us all. Will it reveal triumphs of faith due to 
our diligent Christian teaching of His little lambs? 
(II Kings 5) 





“While he was yet young, he began to seek after 
the God of David his father” (II Chronicles 34:3). 

Here is a child whose own father (Amon) “did 
that which was evil in the sight of the Lord” (II 
Kings 21:20). Nothing else is known of his child- 
hood except the name of his mother, Jedidah. Yet 
we read that in his youth Josiah sought to follow in 
the ways of his spiritual father and ancestor, David, 
and to seek the Lord with all his heart. Whether 
his mother or his teachers had brought him to know 
God we do not know; but someone had planted in 
his young heart the seed of righteousness, for we 
find Josiah growing up, a tall sapling in a forest 
of fallen trees. Though only eight years of age 
when he ascended the throne, during his reign the 
temple was repaired, the law read, the passover 
kept, and “all that were present in Israel served the 
Lord their God” (II Chronicles 34:33). 

The heart of a child may early be turned to the 
Lord, and that even if the home.is not wholly united 
in its Christian outlook (see I Corinthians 7:14). 
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God is able to preserve the faith of His trusting 
little ones, and increase it to do valiant things for 
Himself. But someone, somewhere, must set the 
child’s feet upon the pathway to God and instruct 
him in the pilgrim way. God honors the faithful 
teaching of even one parent, one teacher, in a child’s 


life. (II Kings 22, 23; II Chronicles 34) 


©) E STHER 


Esther, a young Jewess, had been carried away 
captive from Jerusalem. An orphan, she had been 
brought up by her cousin, Mordecai. Her story is 
familiar and beautiful. Chosen queen by Ahasuerus, 
her racial origin unknown, she learned of a plot 
that would result in the wiping out of her dispersed 
people. Should she maintain her own position of 
safety and privilege in the palace, and let her people 
die; or should she risk her life by disclosing her 
nationality to the King and begging for mercy for 
her people? In her hour of moral crisis, “Esther 
did the commandment of Mordecai like as when she 
was brought up with him” (Esther 2:20). Exalted 
to a position of honor, her heart was nonetheless 
true to the God of her people, the God whom she had 
learned to worship as a child. Away from Mordecai’s 
presence, she remained true to his influence and 
God’s people were saved because of her courageous 
act. 

Few of us must face permanent separation from 
our children at an early age, as those parents whom 
we have considered; yet in a sense our children, 
too, must grow up alone. Only our influence can go 
with them into their world of school, of camp, of 
social life; of their later life away at college, at 
work or in the armed forces. What we have taught 
them in childhood, what they have seen of Christ 
in us in our daily lives: this, under God, may be 
the lodestar of our children’s lives. 

God is more interested in our young people than 
even we ourselves. He only knows the full strength 
and subtleties of the temptations they must face to- 
day, and He only can give strength to overcome 
them. The first and greatest duty of Christian 
parents and teachers is to make God real to their 
children. No other Christian service, however great 
or necessary, can take the place of this prime es- 
sential. END 








[Note: Occasionally an article appears in a secular 
journal which merits a wider reading audience than 
the specialized group for which it was originally 
written. Such an article is this one, originally pub- 
lished in MECHANICAL ENGINEERING and reprinted 
in His by permission of the American Society of 
Mechanical Engineers and the author. The author 
was formerly head of the department of metallur- 
gical engineering at Lehigh U. (Penna.) and is in 
charge of metallurgical research for Koppers, Inc.— 


by GILBERT E. DOAN 


Ed.] 


Fux THE PAST hundred years we have looked to 
the methods of science to guide us to verifiable 
truth about the world we live in and to free us from 
old-fashioned dependence on tradition. 

Education in general gradually has shifted its 
weight during that century from the classics to sci- 
ence. History, philosophy and literature have de- 
veloped scientific foundations and are today pursued 
by scientific methods. Our universities have in- 
creasingly copied the German institutions where re- 
search is the primary concern. 

LEADERSHIP OF SCIENCE 

Has science justified this 100 years of our con- 
fidence? Is its leadership still strong? Let us see 
what the leading scientists themselves answer today. 
Lord Bertrand Russell, one of the leading scientists, 
and a philosopher as well, says:' “It is a curious 
fact that just when the man in the street has begun 
to believe thoroughly in science, the man in the 
laboratory has begun to lose his faith. 

“When I was young, most physicists entertained 
not the slightest doubt that the laws of physics give 
us real information about the motions of bodies, 
and that the physical world does really consist of 
the sort of entities that appear in the physicists’ 
equations — Nowadays matters are quite different; 
the revolutionary ideas of the philosophy of physics 
have come from the physicists themselves, and are 
the outcome of careful experiments. The new philos- 
ophy of physics is humble and stammering, where 
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the old philosophy was proud and dictatorial.” 

Certainly this admission, after 100 years of our 
deepest trust, must force us to reconsider our faith 
in the methods of science and in the findings of 
science, where they extend beyond the strict con- 
fines of the physical world. 

Dirac, the great mathematical physicist, puts the 
case even more strongly: ‘“Nature’s fundamental 
laws do not govern the world as it appears in our 
mental picture in any very direct way, but instead 
they control a sub-stratum of which we cannot form 
a mental picture without introducing irrelevancies.” 

Have we, one might ask, been pursuing a will-o’- 
the-wisp in our devotion to science? Certainly it 
would appear so if we thought the scientific method 
had general instead of merely specific validity in 
its own field. 

THE VALIDITY OF SCIENCE 

But Prof. M. Polanyi, F.R.S.? at Manchester Uni- 
versity, England, presents the general summation to 
the question of the validity of science: 

“The ‘suppositions’ underlying our belief in sci- 
ence are more extensive than is usually thought. 
These suppositions co-extend with the entire spirit- 
ual foundations of man and go to the very root of 
his existence. Just as there is no proof of a proposi- 
tion in science which cannot conceivably turn out 
to be incomplete, so also there is no refutation of a 
proposition in science which cannot conceivably turn 
out to have been unfounded.” 





Instead of getting at least one foot down on the 
solid ground of reality through the discoveries of 
science, it is clear that both our feet are. still 
firmly planted in mid-air. Aside from its utilitarian 
value, which is great. science too is still a matter 
of faith in suppositions. It is clear that the miracles 
of science such as human flight, television, and the 
curing of disease are the fruits of a system which is 
built on unproved assumptions—a faith. 

Not only are the laws of science based on supposi- 
tions, as is clearly revealed in the foregoing, but 
the outstanding findings of science repeatedly vio- 
late its own basic articles of faith. Let us be specific: 
For centuries Newton’s laws governing time and 
space were accepted as physical fact, basic and 
immutable. Then Einstein modified Newton’s laws. 
Today. time and space are no longer absolute quanti- 
ties, but varying and uncertain things. 

Again, the law of the constancy of energy was 
changeless “fundamental fact.” It too was one of 
the “ultimate truths” of science. We brought all 
our discoveries to this law to test them. Then the 
atom bomb exploded and proved that new energy 
could be created out of mass. Today this so-called 
fundamental fact of the constancy of energy admits 
of exceptions. These are now corrolaries of science ; 
they are its “basic articles of faith.” 

Three hundred years from today the “truths” of 
science will be yet more greatly changed. As 
Polanyi puts it, even the fundamental laws of sci- 
ence “carry within them the human assumptions 
which eventually lead to their decay.” We come 
closer to absolute truth with each scientific dis- 
covery but we never can say, “This will never 
change.” 

Alfred North Whitehead,‘ the mathematician and 
philosopher, carries us into the clear on the entire 
question, as usual: 

“We supposed that everything of importance 
about physics was known. Yes, there were a few ob- 
scure spots, strange anomalies having to do with 
the phenomenon of radiation which physicists ex- 
pected to be cleared by 1900. They were. But in 
so being, the whole science blew up, and the New- 
tonian physics, which had been supposed to be fixed 
as the Everlasting Seat, were gone. Oh, they were 
and still are useful as a way of looking at things. 
but regarded as a final description of reality, no 
longer valid. Certitude was gone.” 

Finally, Sir Winston Churchill’ realizes this core- 
lative position of science and expressed it clearly at 
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the M.I.T. Mid-Century Symposium. He said: 

“No technical knowledge can outweigh knowledge 
of the humanities in the gaining of which philosophy 
and history walk hand in hand. Our inheritance of 
well-founded, slowly conceived codes of honor, mor- 
als and manners, the passionate convictions which 
so many hundreds of millions share together of the 
principles of freedom and justice are far more pre- 
cious to us than anything which scientific discover- 
ies could bestow.” 

Thus leading scientists and statesmen have con- 
cluded that neither scientific methods nor scientific 
discoveries have freed man from reliance on faith. 
The scientists are quite frank in their admission. 
This disclosure challenges the position of American 
intellectuals in almost all fields. Let us see how this 
challenge must change our teaching of science. 


DEMOCRACY ALSO BASED ON FAITH 

In Western civilization this challenge actually 
revives our trust in the democratic way of life. 
Like science democracy. too, is based on faith, on 
belief in the objective existence of truth and justice.® 


The belief in objective justice, and man’s obliga- 
tion to practice it, are matters of faith, not proof. 
You cannot prove that man ought to be just; you 
cannot prove that we ought not permit [a certain 
instance of international injustice]. 

These are parts of our basic faith. Thus the “mir- 
acles of science” achieved in the laboratory such 
as flight. radio and disease control are paralleled 
by the miracles of democracy achieved in society, 
such as freedom, human decency and _ prosperity. 
Both science and democracy are the fruits of faith. 
Knowledge and proof trail along afterward. Instead 
of a flimsy delusion, faith turns out to be the key- 
stone of our Western system, an inspired realism, 
both in science and in democracy. President Eisen- 
hower, in his inaugural address, endorsed this posi- 
tion by his personal example. We may not prefer a 
world founded on faith, but if that is the reality 
we ought to face it squarely and objectively as this 
country has in the past, with very great profit. 
Certainly it is better than a world founded on fear 
as is the Communist world. After decades of doubt- 
ing democracy and envying the rigid logic of totali- 
tarianisms we suddenly discover that our own sys- 
tem makes much better sense, that science, democ- 
racy and religion are compatible elements of the 
Western tradition. 


(Continued on page 36, column 1) 
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DELIVERANCE 


By JANET G. ARMSTRONG 


(Note: The Editor is personally acquainted with the 
one who tells her personal experience in this article, 
today a mature, radiant Christian. Miss Armstrong 
has held positions of responsibility in the nursing 
profession, including superintendent of nurses in one 
hospital, night supervisor in an outstanding chil- 
dren’s hospital and public health nursing.—Ed.] 


M, BACKGROUND would probably be considered 
an average American one. Our home was some- 
thing more than comfortable. Our parents were 
upright, respected, community and church leaders. 
Father owned his own business and mother taught 
in high school. When we were very young, father 
and mother were nominal Christians; but a few 
years before she died, mother had a real spiritual 
experience which brought about a change in her. 


There was no great social life in our house and I 
recall only a moderate amount of entertaining. I 
can remember wine in a decanter on the sideboard, 
but do not remember ever seeing it served. There 
was a bottle of whiskey on my father’s smoking 
stand, but the level of whiskey seemed to remain the 
same, until we acquired a tippling domestic. 

When I was about thirteen my mother died. It 
must have been about a year before her death that 
I joined a church, by confession of faith. Mother 
would not have permitted me to take such a step, I 
feel certain, had she not been sure that I understood 
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what I was doing and that I was acting sincerely. 


In my late teens 1 was persuaded to attend a 
missionary conference. This conference was of one 
week’s duration and at the end of that time I “sur- 
rendered” to Jesus Christ and volunteered for the 
foreign field. I am sure that I meant it. 


Several years after this I entered nurses’ training, 
and | well recall my mixed feelings. On the one 
hand.I was deeply fearful and inadequate; and on 
the other hand | felt superior in age, in experience 
and in advantages. Most of my fellow student nurses 
were rather inexperienced, naive girls of nominal 
Christian backgrounds. Their minds and hearts 
were fertile fields for the seed of the world and the 
flesh — but so were my own. I knew nothing of 
watching and praying. 

We met doctors whose sophistication was intrigu- 
ing and whose admiration was something for which 
we longed. We met older nurses in superior positions 
whose conversations were fascinating, filled with 
such delicious bits as drinking escapades and “wild” 
week-ends. Their laughter was frequent, loud and 
knowing. Obviously they belonged. Their whispered 
asides filled us with desire. 


It wasn’t long before I saw quite clearly that a 
witness for Jesus Christ was not the way by which 
I would come to belong. A Christian testimony was 
decidedly poor taste and unwelcome. My deceitful 
heart said, “Just be quiet about the Son of God or 








you will be labeled queer.” And so I obeyed the 
dictates of my own heart. 

My memory refuses to give me an accurate, 
chronological account of the step-by step, slow-but- 
sure, broad stairway down. 

At first a cocktail before dinner was smart and 
gave a thrill. Subsequent parties gave added thrills 
of taste and feeling and daring, and the number of 
drinks kept increasing. Where was the harm? 
People glowed and reserves and discretions gradual- 
ly disappeared. One lived on the very edge of dan- 
ger. One lived in pseudo-light. 

“Wine is a medicine, and so surely there is no 
harm in a little wine.” My week-ends at home began 
to be mellowed by drinking. But wine is not a drink 
for hot weather and so it was replaced by gin in the 
summer. 

With prohibition came a growing lust for excite- 
ment. How smart it was to know a man who knew a 
man whose name would let you in. Strange, strange 
creatures we are, for it seemed a triumph to slip in 
the side or the back-door. How one’s ego fed on 
the prestige that followed such escapades. Very in- 
terested, very eager and very envious were the audi- 
ences as these tales were gleefully told. 

All the while I would have said that I was happy 
as a lark and that my heart did not condemn me. 
But the fact remains that I could not take the com- 
pany of former Christian friends. One by one I 
banished them, and each banishment increased my 
feeling of relief. 

Things were wonderful. I was reaching heights 
of popularity. God truly turned me over to the 
choices of my own heart, and Satan led me on by 
bribes that glittered and were labeled “Success.” 
Scholastic and professional success went hand-in- 
hand with this whirl. I was very proud of my tri- 
umph—gains which were made without God. I had 
the world by the tail and assured myself that this 
was just the beginning. 

I am so constructed that alcohol appeals to my 
taste—I loved it. The fact that upon occasion | 
overindulged, with a congenial drinking companion, 
didn’t worry me at all. I had proven that I was 
strong! I had proven my qualities of leadership. 
I knew that no situation could arise that I could 
not control. 

One Monday morning another nurse was ill and 
very frightened because her week-end had produced 
an alcoholic amnesia. She had no idea where she 
had spent the time or with whom. Her anguish was 





frightening. She was close to breaking. This should 
have been a dreadful warning and the story should 
end here with no more drinking for any of the rest 
of us. But the human ego is astonishing and my re- 
action was one of scorn and outrageous pride. ‘“Re- 
volting,” I thought, “ a lady should hold her liquor. 
That,” my mind concluded, “could never happen to 
me.” 

The day finally came when my mind and heart 
were sick with horror at my own alcoholic behavior. 

One evening a group of nurses was addressed by a 
young psychiatrist, today outstanding in the field 
of alcoholism. He spoke for about one hour. I re- 
member only one thing that earnest and concerned 
man said, and this is that one thing: “Nurses, don’t 
drink. Don’t take even one drink to be one of the 
crowd, for all social drinkers are potential alco- 
holics. The line of separation is invisible.” 

My indignation and scorn are still clearly remem- 
bered. “Nonsense,” I laughed, “such narrow-minded 
intolerance.” And with outrageous self-confidence 
my drinking continued. 

As the years passed and my responsibilities grew 
greater my dependence upon alcohol should have 
been alarming. How cleverly we deceive ourselves! 
Weekend drinking became nightly drinking. Just 
one or two at bedtime, for sleep—‘My rest is so im- 
portant!” whispered the insidious voice within. And 
now I was that pitiful creature, the hidden and lone- 
ly drinker— that wretched creature who must drink 
before lunch to complete the day; whose inner 
trembling and quaking are so violent that drinking 
before dinner is necessary in order to eat; and 
whose bedtime drink increases in number and in 
strength. 

Suddenly I knew that I was ill. I was ill and 
afraid—oh, so afraid, unless I was drinking heavily. 
A second voice within began to make itself felt 
(these conflicting voices are more felt than heard), 
in a quiet, unrelenting protest and warning. This 
voice was gentle, it was an ache and a hurt. I 
could not escape—except through alcohol. 

Words are inadequate to paint the horror and 
misery and degradation of the slave to alcohol. The 
slave resorts to unbelievable deception. The slave 
walks during the day in sham and bravado and 
passes the night in fear and agony. 

I could not stop drinking. I was too ill to work 


steadily. I began the use of drugs, sedatives and . 


stimulants as substitutes, then as balances and sup- 
plements. 
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Despair, like a black shroud, was my ever-present 
companion. The tenacity of this despair was such 
that even alcohol could no longer dismiss it and I 
longed for the courage to die. 

“This is the end; it must be,” I thought. “I am 
condemned.” And, to fill the longing for escape 
from this torment, I took an overdose of a drug. The 
result was exposure and the loss of reputation, per- 
sonal and professional. 

The end was the beginning—such is God’s most 
wonderful and awe-inspiring way. A Christian phy- 
sician for whom I sent walked into the room where 
I lay, whipped and exhausted—a slave indeed. As 
she entered I said, ““Doc, I should not have called 
you. I am suicidal, | should be locked up.” 

And this was her answer, “You are no such thing. 
You are a Blood-bought child of the Lord Jesus, 
and in His Name I say you are free.” 

And I was free. Free! — Completely free? Yes. 
Has that freedom been tested? Yes it has. 

And now I am sometimes asked, “Should a Chris- 
tian drink, a casual before-dinner cocktail, a glass 
of wine or a bottle of beer?” ‘“No—oh no,” I reply, 
I can have no other answer. 

The priests, the Levites, God’s separated ones 
whose portion was the Lord, were forbidden to touch 
“wine or strong drink.” And as Christians we have 
been made unto Him a royal priesthood. 

What do we seek? Relaxation?—Christ is our 
quietness and our repose. Joy?—‘“Be ye filled with 
the Holy Ghost.” Do I dare say that the deep ex- 
perience of the Holy Spirit and the thrill of alchohol 
bear resemblance? They do, I say it reverently, 
as Paul also intimated (Ephesians 5:18). I be- 
lieve God graciously permitted me the former that I 
might affirm it to be so. What is our need? He is 
our Fulfillment, no matter what the need may be. 

END 





THE GREAT MR. HENRY 
(Continued from page 8) 
household was suddenly enlarged. 

In the early part of 1704 Mr. and Mrs. Henry 
took a journey to London. On leaving Northampton, 
he wrote: “It is easy to leave an inn; why should it 
not be easy to leave this world, which is but an inn, 
to go to our house, our Father’s house? The troubles 
of traveling exercise our patience and submission 
to God’s will. By submission in lesser things we 
learn it in greater. But they also give us to ex- 
perience the goodness of God in our preservation, 
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PRAYER 

No person can be a child of God with- 
out living in secret prayer; and no com- 
munity of Christians can be in a lively 
condition without unity in prayer. — 
Robert Murray McCheyne, quoted by 
Andrew A. Bonar. 


and encourage us to hope in that goodness in our 
journey for heaven.” 

In August of the same year, while reading the 
chapter in the morning service, he suddenly fainted, 
and he was confined to his home with fever for more 
than three weeks. “Not having for fifteen years 
been detained from public worship on the sabbath,” 
remarks his biographer, “he naturally felt the im- 
prisonment; but not so as to overlook existing mer- 
cies.” He kept up the family devotions, morning 
and evening, except on one day. 

As Mr. Henry’s reputation increased, through his 
preaching and writing, he received calls to several 
other churches. One of the most urgent came from 
Hackney. “In May, 1711,” he wrote, “I went to 
them and stayed till the end of July, and before I 
parted with them signified to them my acceptance 
of their invitation, and my purpose to come to them, 
God willing, the spring following . . . I never had 
been, till this journey, so much as one first Lord’s- 
day of the month out of Chester, since I came to it 
twenty-four years ago. By this determination | 
brought on myself more grief, and care, and con- 
cern, than I could have imagined, and have many 
a time wished it undone again; but having opened 
my mouth, I could not go back. I did with the ut- 
most impartiality (if I know any thing of myself) 
beg of God to incline my heart that way which 
should be most for his glory; and | trust I have a 
good conscience, willing to be found in the way of 
my duty. Wherein I have done amiss, the Lord for- 
give me for Jesus’ sake, and make this change con- 
cerning the congregation to work for good to it.” 
Thereupon he set down eleven reasons why he 
thought he should leave Chester and go to Hack- 
ney; and he concluded: “Now as to my own con- 
science, upon a long and serious consideration of 
the matter, (and if | know my own heart an im- 
partial one), and after many prayers to God for 
direction, I am fully satisfied that I may lawfully 
remove, and that there is a prospect of my being 
more useful if | do remove, and therefore it is ex- 
pedient that I should; and as to my affections, 
though they are very strong towards Chester, yet I 
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think they ought to be overruled by my judgment.” 


Matthew Henry began his ministry on Sunday, 
May 18, 1712, at Hackney, in the meeting-house 
which was “an old irregular building, originally 
formed out of dwelling-houses, and on the opposite 
side of the way to the one since erected.” He con- 
tinued in this charge until his death, although he 
occasionally preached in other churches, including 
his former congregation at Chester. At the end of 
May, 1714, he set out for an extended visit to several 
towns, including Chester. It is interesting that on 
the last two Lord’s Days of his life Mr. Henry 
preached on “There remaineth therefore a rest to 
the people of God,” and, “Let us therefore fear, 
lest, a promise being left us of entering into his 
rest, any of you should seem to come short of it” 
(Heb. 4:9, 1). He started his journey back to 
Hackney on Monday, June 21. His friends noticed 
that he was not well, and once his horse threw him 
though he said he was not hurt by the fall. At the 
home of the minister he went to bed and asked his 
friends to pray for him, “for now,” said he, “I can- 
not pray for myself.” On Tuesday morning, June 
22, about five o’clock he apparently had a stroke, 
and, without speaking again, died three hours later. 
A large company of ministers and laymen attended 
the funeral on June 25 and he was buried at Trinity 
Church, Chester. 


Many valuable lessons can be learned from Mat- 
thew Henry’s diaries, papers on religious subjects, 
and the quotations from his preaching which are 
given by his biographer. But there is not enough 
space to quote from them extensively here. He was 
a steady, hard worker, fulfilling well the duties of 
father, pastor, preacher and expositor. His biog- 
raphy contains a list of forty-five books, papers and 
pamphlets by Mr. Henry, in addition to his most 
famous work, A Commentary on the Holy Bible: 
with Practical Remarks and Observations, which is 
still in print today in six volumes containing 4124 
pages. He died before it was completed, but left 
enough notes to enable some of his friends to finish 
the exposition. A key to this vast work is found in 
two of his own statements: “It has long been my 
pratice, what little time I had to spare in my study, 
from my constant preparations for the pulpit, to 
spend it in drawing up expositions upon some parts 
of the New Testament, not so much for my own use, 
as purely for my own entertainment, because I knew 
nat how to employ my thoughts, and time, more to 
my satisfaction.” “Some speak of time well spent 


in thinking, but I find, unless in speaking, reading, 
or writing, my thinking doth not turn to much ac- 
count. Though I have had comfort in some broken 
good thoughts, yet I can seldom fix my heart to a 
chain of them. O that the thought of my heart may 
be forgiven.” 

The Commentary can hardly be praised too high- 
ly. It is devotional and heart-warming throughout, 
finding rich lessons for the daily Christian life in 
every part of Scripture. It is sane, wholesome, satis- 
fying, always treating the whole Bible as the in- 
spired Word of God, and helping the reader to un- 
derstand perplexing passages. It is written in 
strong, pure English, somewhat in the style of Pil- 
grim’s Progress, and is full of quaint, epigrammatic 
sayings that one likes to remember. 

It seems fitting to close this brief sketch of a 
fragrant life with a quotation from Matthew Henry’s 
diary of January 1, 1714, the year of his death. He 
wrote: “I this morning renewed the dedication of 
myself to God, my own self, body, soul, and spirit. 
Father, I give thee my heart; use me for thy glory 
this year; employ me in thy service; fit me for thy 
will. If it should be a year of sickness and pain; 
if a year of family affliction; if a year of public 
trouble; if of silencing arid suffering, bonds and 
banishment; if it be my dying year, welcome the 
holy will of God; if a year of continued health, 
peace, and liberty, Lord, I desire to be busy in the 
improvement of it, both in study and preaching, in 
an entire dependence upon divine grace, without 
which I am nothing, and can do nothing.” END 
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TREN D of thought 


Albert Einstein: "As a lover of freedom, when the revolution came in Ger- 
many, I looked to the universities to defend it, knowing that they had al- 
ways boasted of their devotion to the cause of truth; but no, the universi- 
ties were immediately silenced. Then I looked to the great editors of the 
newspapers, whose flaming editorials in days gone by had proclaimed their 
love of freedom; but they, like the universities, were silenced in a few 
short weeks. 


"Only the Church stood squarely across the path of Hit- 
ler's campaign for suppressing truth. I never had any special interest in 
the Church before, but now I feel a great affection and admiration for it, 
because the Church alone has had the courage and persistence to stand for 
intellectual truth and moral freedom. I am forced to confess that what I 
once despised now I praise unreservedly."--from The New York Times, Decem 
ber 23, 190. oe Uae oP Se 


Why Germany's recent return to creedal Christianity? "...in those terrible 
=. it was the "Confessional Front" (the Bekenntnisfront), and it alone, 
that set its foot squarely across Hitler's path. Serious Christians in 
Germany of course have not forgotten the roles as they were played in the 
days of Hitler; it is this memory that drives some to a renewed emphasis 

on the creedal heritege...Honor to the Confessionalists of the '30s; with- 
out them the story would be wholly disgusting. And more power to them in 
the 150s; without them "historic Christianity" (to borrow John Dewey's 
term) is not safe amid the surges of paganization.--Leonard Verduin, of 
Campus Chapel, Ann Arbor (Mich.), letter published in Christian Century. 


The Rights of Man by Tom Paine (in defense of the French Revolution) today 
‘is having wide appeal in the fermenting societies of West Africa.--The 
Hibbert Journal, Oct., 1955. 


Long-Range Planning: "The revolution in the colonies is not going to be a 
omminist revolution in its first stages. But if from the outset the lead- 
ership is in the hands of a Communist vanguard, the revolutionary masses 
will not be led astray...Indeed it would be extremely erroneous in many of 
the Oriental countries to try to solve the agrarian problem according to 
pure Communist principles. In its first stages the revolution in the coloni- 
es must be carried on with a program which will include many petty bourgeois 
reforms, such as division of land, etc...(But) to help to overthrow the for- 
eign rule in the colonies is not to endorse the nationalist aspirations of 
the bourgeoisie but to open the way to the liberation of the smothered pro- 
letariat..."--Lenin, in 1920 at 2nd Communist International Congress in Moscow, 
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Contemporary Values: New York City spends twice as much money each year 

on garbage and trash removal as the whole world spends on the United Nations. 
A Naval Depot typist won 32 thousand dollars on a TV show for her knowledge 
of the Bible, while a Protestant minister won the same amount for his knowl- 
edge of jazz. 


Jazz Expert Rev. Alvin B, Kershaw (winner of the $32,000 question on TV) 
will be featured on a National Council of Churches radio jazz session on 
C.B.S. this New Year's Eve. Mr. Kershaw recently wrote that "jazz has deep 
religious meaning for the following reasons: (1) Jazz helps us be sensitive 
to the whole range of existence...(2) Jazz gives us a sense of awe, wonder 
and humility at the depth of agony and height of majesty which life presents. 
(3) Jazz. stimulates us to feel deeply and truthfully...() Jazz, in opening 
to us the depths of feeling, opens to us also the understanding of our de- 
pendence upon a Providence beyond us, not of our own making."--from article 
"Religion and Jazz" in Intercollegian, November, 1955. 


"Faced with a particular philosophy you should formulate the following ques- 
tions: (1) What is the scientific bchine-avtsueds of this philosopher? Is 
he a believer or an unbeliever? Does belief or doubt prevail in him? Does 
he doubt for doubt's sake or in order to arrive at certainty? Or does he 
oscillate between doubt and belief? (2) What faith-decisions has the au- 
thor in question made, that is, what fundamental tenets hes he chosen to be- 
lieve? (3) In what axioms does a philosopher believe though they cannot be 
proved? Here it may be said: Tell me what a person believes and I will 
tell you who he is/+-F, H. Heinemann in paper, "Belief, the Mother of Phil- 
osophy," read to Collingwood Society, Pembroke College, Oxford, March 1955. 


Great Books of the Western World, a 5l-volume set which includes 3 works 
by 74 authors (Homer to Freud) will soon be published jointly by Incyclope- 
dia Britannica and U. of Chicago. "The wisdom of 30 centuries" (excluding 
anything specifically Christian apart from Augustine) is introduced by the 
2-volume "Synoptican," an easy-reference system for locating great, speci- 
fic ideas. Advertising blurb: "A problem of human relationships may arise 
today. This evening you call into conference thinkers like Plato, Shakes- 
peare, Freud, William James, Kant, Machiavelli and a host of others...to- 
morrow you can meet it squarely and conquer it...decisively."--There is no 
money-back guarantee. 


Reversal in Values: "Upon the placid waters of a lake everything which is 
highest in reality is lowest in the reflection. The higher the trees, the 
lower their shadow, That is a picture of this world; what is highest in this 
world is lowest in the other, and what is highest in that world is lowest in 
this, Gold is on top here; they pave the streets with it there. To serve is 
looked upon as ignoble here; there those that serve reign, and the last shall 


--by the Editor 
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World IN TRANSIT 


Storm in the Caribbean: Dr. Henry P. Van Dusen, president 
of Union Theological Seminary, kicked up quite a storm with the report of 
his holiday in the West Indies. He came away with three distinct impres- 
sions: 1) "The omnipresence and the relative inconsequence of the Chris- 
tian church." Though the church is everywhere and almost everyone attends 
the services, yet there is almost no comprehension of Christ as Lord of 
all life. 2) The weakness of historic Protestantism and the great, though 
not good, influence of Roman Catholicism on Latin American culture. 3) The 
prominence and strength of the so-called "fringe sects," the category into 
which Van Dusen places groups which he designated as Adventist, Pentecostal, 
Holiness, Church of God, Church of Christ. 


Holding that these "fringe sects" manifest many of the marks 
of original Christianity, Dr. Van Dusen enumerates them: spiritual ardor, 
immediate experience of the living Christ, intimate and sustaining fellow 
ship, leading of the Holy Spirit, constant expectancy of Christ's return, 
and "above all, a life-commanding, life-transforming, seven-day-a-week de- 


votion, however limited in outlook, to a living Lord of all life." 


Qualified to speak in the name of historic Protestantism, 
the Rev. Gary DeWitt, editor of Missionary Monthly (publication of the 
Reformed Church of America), offers this critical self-analysis in the 
light of the Van Dusen article: 


"We ought not to be too disturbed about the fringe sects, 
but we ought to be very disturbed about the lack of vitality and vision in 
our own churches...We have not lost our doctrine, but we have lost a belief 
in its life-giving truth...We live on our history instead of making history. 
We need men who not only know the Scripture and believe it, but who compel 
men to listen by their earnestness...We have lost our vision. God has 
placed the remarkable inventions of our age at our disposal, but it is not 
the historic churches who are using them... 

"We do not fear them (i.e. the "fringe sects"); we rejoice 
in their vital faith. We are fearful lest we--in historic Protestantism- 
will only watch them go, ridicule their activities, and fall into the deep- 
er slumber of complacency. We are fearful lest the Holy Spirit pass us by 
in the forward march of the saints." (The original article, "Caribbean 
Holiday," appeared in the August 17 issue of The Christian Century; the 
critique in the November Missionary Monthly. ) 
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"Recently I invited the elders of our Katwa (Belgian Congo) 


church into our home to discuss with them our medical work. They arrived 
in the truck of one of their members and as I watched them approach our 
house it was impressed on my thinking that three of these nine men now ownal 
their motor vehicles. Five years ago hardly one of them owned a bicycle, 
much less a truck. This illustrates the changing economic and social con 
ditions here in the Congo... 


"In less than five years the average (Congolese) is earning 
three times that which he formerly received, while the wages of skilled 
workmen, especially in and near the large centers of population, have mount- 
ed even more phenomenally...Closely linked to the prosperity of the times 
are such evils as alcoholism, a spirit of independence, reckless abandon 
and irresponsibility, and a materialism which has fired the imaginations of 
even the people of the bush country... 


"In the midst of the changing economic, social and political 
conditions here on the African continent in these days, how thankful we are 
that we have an unchangeable Christ and an all-sufficient gospel to present..." 
--from a letter by Dr. Tom Humphrey, Conservative Baptist missionary. 


"Would that God would make hell so real that we could not 
rest; heaven so real that we mist have men there; Christ so real that our 
supreme motive and aim shall be to make the Man of Sorrows the Man of Joy 
through the conversion of many."--Quoted from The Missionary Candidate, by 
J. Hudson Taylor. eee 


HIS cites the choir of Smoot Memorial Christian and Mission- 
ary Alliance Church in Cleveland, Ohio, for its missionary radio project. 
Every Wednesday night the choir of this Negro Church makes a tape recording 
which is sent to Christian radio station ELWA in Monrovia, Liberia. 


The wife of Adoniram Judson, in 1825 listed these traits as 
most desirable in a missionary--equally appropriate in 1955: "In encourag- 
ing young men to come out as missionaries, do use the greatest caution. One 
strong-headed, conscientiously obstinate man would ruin us. Humble, quiet, 
persevering men, men of sound sterling talents, of decent accomplishments 
and some natural aptitude to acquire a language, men of amiable, yielding 
temper, willing to take the lowest place; to be least of, and the servant 
of all, men who enjoy much closet religion, who live near to God, and are 
willing to suffer all things for Christ's sake without being proud of it. 


Preparing to enter Patagonia--the inhospitable region at the 
southern tip of South America--the Evangelical Union of South America needs 
several couples, "extra strong physically and spiritually." 


--by Lois S. Thiessen 
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ices lightly on his hoe, Manuel, a young In- 
dian of Mexico, cast his eyes alternately between 
the field of corn bordered by maguey, and the 
earth which yielded so readily to the wiggling 
of his bare, brown toes. Manuel was thinking. And 
he was much perplexed by his thoughts. 

He carried his quandary heaven-ward as he shot 
a quizzical glance toward the blue sky. He ad- 
dressed his question audibly to the winds that 
flopped his broad-rimmed straw sombrero playfully. 
“How is it,” said Manuel, though no one was pres- 
ent to hear his words, “that these foreigners who 
can’t speak my language can read it, while I, my- 
self, who speak it, can’t?” There was incredulity 
in his tone. He would have to go and see such a 
thing for himself! 

In that instant of determination he had made up 
his mind to investigate the seemingly impossible 
claims of the two fair-skinned visitors in the village 
yesterday who, through an interpreter, were invit- 
ing the people to learn to read. Wooed by their 
kind ways, and driven by the incentive of his own 
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What are those 
Wycliffe Translators 
doing? 


By CAROL APPELQUIST 


inborn curiosity, he became a participant in one of 
the many literacy efforts labeled “Reading Cam- 
paigns” being conducted on behalf of the three 
million non-Spanish-speaking Indians of Mexico. 

But Manuel couldn’t possibly imagine all the dif- 
ficulties that others had had to overcome in order 
to offer him that opportunity. 

The problems of teaching Mexican Indians to 
read are multiple. There are over fifty different 
tribes, most of whom speak radically dissimilar 
languages. Then too, the geographical, political, 
social and cultural isolation of many of these people 
from the Spanish-dominated mainstream of Mexi- 
can life poses the question of effective penetration. 
How can one best get next to these ethnologically 
remote inhabitants of the land, these descendants of 
the Aztecs, Toltecs, Mayans and other ancient Indi- 
an families? Another problem exists in the lack of 
any reading material. The Indians have no literature 
of their own although they do possess a great stock 
of verbal folklore. 


Taking all these, and many other, problems in 
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their stride and thriving on them are a group of 
young North American language scientists who are 
tackling some of the world’s most difficult tongues, 
first carefully listening to them, then learning them, 
then reducing them to writing, and then teaching 
the Indians to read. 

They have been trained for this work at the Sum- 
mer Institute of Linguistics, a guest department of 
the University of Oklahoma, where each summer a 
college course of two years’ equivalence is pressed 
into eleven weeks of intensive study. By the time 
they are through with their first session, the stu- 
dents have been taught morphology, syntax, phonet- 
ics and phonemics, as well as translation problems 
and reading methods, getting practical experience 
by dealing personally with Oklahoma Indians who 
offer their services as informants. 

These linguists are then ready to serve the Mexi- 
can Indians under their Spanish name, El [nstituto 
Lingiiistico de Verano. Once across the border, 
many of them have no continuing city at first, but 
must wander like nomads, searching for at least 
squatters’ rights to a place to hang their sombreros. 
Then begins the long struggle to win the suspicious 
Indians’ confidence. 

The language specialists have in many instances 
solved this difficulty by almost literally becoming 
one with the tribe in manners, dress, and eventually 
speech. So successful have most of them been that 
during World War II, when the Mexican govern- 
ment required the registering of all aliens, the In- 
dian headman of a Mazateco village apologized 
profusely to the palefaces who presented themselves, 
saying, “This is very unnecessary because you are 
not foreigners, you are Mazatecas.” 

But though a linguist may have analyzed and re- 
duced to writing a language more difficult than 
Chinese, though he may have acclimated himself to 
a style of living that is centuries old, though he may 
have erased suspicion and inspired confidence 
among the tribespeople, though he, himself, may 
have created their only literature by using their 
folk-tales and legends as a basis for the necessary 
rudimentary belles-lettres, how shall he interest 
them in reading? What shall be the incentive? The 
folk with whom he deals have been chronically il- 
literate. How shall they suddenly be inspired to take 
to “book-learning” ? 


The answer to this last problem lies in the read- 
ing campaign technique. The campaigners go only 
to the tribes where a resident linguist has already 
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reduced the language to writing and produced some 
literature. Then these experts, in close collabora- 
tion, prepare primers, word games, charts, diction- 
aries and alphabet drills, all designed to relieve the 
tedium of learning and somehow capture the in- 
terest of the restless, wary Indian who may show 
up for lessons one day and not appear again for 
another two weeks. 

Reading campaigners have many methods they 
apply in their attempts to stir up the latent literary 
interests of their potential pupils. Sometimes a 
community-sing will be held to attract the villagers. 
Many an Indian will insist on holding the song book 
(though he can’t read it), for it enhances his repu- 
tation among his fellows (they might think he can), 
and bolsters his need for prestige. But an observing 
teacher will note that the prospective pupil has his 
book upside down. No matter! He is now insatiably 
curious to know the meanings behind the queer 
markings on the “paper that talks.” When possible, 
slides of village life will be shown, or phonograph 
records played, always drawing a crowd, and offer- 
ing excellent opportunity for the teachers to plug 
their classes. 

The lesson materials themselves are a good attrac- 
tion. There are word lotto, authors, flash cards; word 
parchesi, and any number of other games, depend- 
ing only on the ingenuity of the teachers in devising 
them. Artistic members of the Summer Institute of 
Linguistics (s1L) add eye-catching pictures to the 
pages of primers and story books, for, like most of 
us, the Indian finds reading easier when he can 
have his book or paper illustrated. 

Ingenuity is useful, also, in adapting oneself 
sympathetically to the problems that confront a 
would-be literate. Consternation showed on the face 
of one student who, seeing a different teacher before 
him on the second day of lessons, cried out, “But 
she must read to us,” indicating the instructor who 
had taught the class the first day, “she is the only 
one who knows the words to the story!” He was 
amazed when told, “When you know how to read, 
you don’t have to know the story beforehand.” 

Classes are held anywhere from 6 a.m. by the 
light of the rising sun to accommodate the men and 
boy’s before they leave for work in the fields, to 
8 or 9 p.m. by the light of a Coleman lantern, a 
pine torch, or a candil for those who could not make 
earlier classes, 


The pupils are drawn from every age group and 
walk of life. Young men from fifteen to twenty-five 
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years of age make the most likely students, (their 
brains have not yet been burned dull by corn liquor 
or pulque, the fermented maguey-sap drink), but 
even the women will leave their metates where they 
grind corn, or their washing on the big stone slabs 
in the stream, or their tortilla-making over the char- 
coals to give at least an occasionally attentive ear to 
the teacher who so earnestly wants to widen their 
horizons and broaden their interests, and eventu- 
ally give them the gospel. 

A most important ally for the campaigners will be 
the presidente or mayor of the village. If, after 
receiving them officially, he is convinced of the 
worthwhileness of their project, he has it within 
his power to give much impetus to the effort by 
publicizing it on market day when he gives his 
weekly “state-of-the-village” speech. He can also 
make it easy or hard for the teachers to obtain 
lodging, adequate food, and the good will of the 
townspeople. 

To answer Manuel’s question, the fair-skinned 
ones are able to give reading instructions in a 
language they do not know because they have had 
the same training as the resident linguists. On a 
simpler scale, you, not knowing Spanish, could pick 
up a book in that language, and following the rules 
of pronunciation thus make approximately the cor- 
rect sounds come out. So a trained reading cam- 
paigner takes what is to him or her an unintelligible 
Indian language, and teaches the Indians, for whom 
it will have meaning, to read it. 

These itinerant literacy specialists might be called 
the mobile unit of sit. They have roamed the length 
and breadth of Mexico conducting campaigns all 
the way from the Tarahumaras, a nomadic people 
of the pine forests of Chihuahua, who are often 
hard to pin down to any systematic study, to the 
hyper-eager Ch’ols of Chiapas who are to this day 
clamoring for more books, more reading, more 
teachers, more schools. 

Reading instructors, both itinerant and resident, 
have worked among tribes ranging in size from the 
Nahuatl, or Aztec group (an estimated 664 thousand 
in number) occupying the central plateau of Mexi- 
co, to the Chontales of Tabasco, numbering only 15 
thousand. (Some tribes are less than one thousand 
in number.) They are patiently and carefully plant- 
ing the seeds of learning in these people, hoping 
some day for a crop of literates of which the Mexi- 
can nation can be proud. 

“But,” you may ask, “why not teach the Indians 
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of Mexico to speak and read Spanish? That is the 
official language of the land, and the tongue spoken 
by the vast majority of the people.” 

The Indian, who, like his ancestors for centuries 
before him, has lived under bondage and subordina- 
tion to Spanish and mestizo overlords, cannot follow 
your question. He often feels inferior and unambi- 
tious. All his exertions and labors in years gone by 
have met dead ends. The tribal urge to progress 
has almost died out after perennial squelching. (He 
once had a highly developed civilization.) It is too 
much bother to learn Spanish, and furthermore, 
what is the need of it? 

Of course, not all Indians have that attitude. 
There are many in a tribe who do speak Spanish— 
the traders for the villages, the presidentes and 
other town officials, children who attend government 
schools, and any who have contact with the outside 
world or live in geographical proximity to other 
Spanish-speaking people. But there are some tribes 
that are as high as 829 monolingual. It is obvious 
that the more sensible task would be for the lan- 
guage expert to learn the tongue spoken by the 
majority. If, after hundreds of years of Spanish 
influence and domination, they have not yet learned 
Spanish, it is logical for someone to learn their 
language. 

But you continue your query: “Won’t teaching 
the Indians to read in their own tongue rather than 
Spanish tend to perpetuate their social and political 
isolation from the rest of Mexico?” 

On the contrary, learning to read their own lan- 
guage first, thereby gaining confidence and self- 
realization, should be a bridge to learning Spanish 
later, and should aid in their eventual assimilation 
as true citizens actively interested in the welfare 
and progress of their nation. 

The Mexican government’s main literacy project 
is a Spanish reading campaign under Dr. Frank 
Laubach’s famous slogan, “Each One Teach One.” 
While tremendous strides have been made in the 
capital and other centers of population, the enter- 
prise is apt to bog down in the remote desert areas 
and jungle clearings where many of these non- 
Spanish-speaking people live, some of whom are 
reached only after long treks by burro or mule-back. 

Yet the government has been concerned about the 
unreached Indian who has remained as so much 
dead weight on the body politic. sit has whole- 
heartedly co-operated with its Indian Literacy In- 
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cs 24 words which have changed the lives of thousands came 
to me as a direct answer to prayer. 

It was in the depression year of 1932. I had given up a good 
job to become president of Club Aluminum in Chicago, then a 
bankrupt company over $400,000 in debt. If it folded, 250 men 
and women would be thrown out of work. 

To win our way out of this situation, I reasoned, we must be 
morally and ethically strong. I knew that in right there was might. 
I felt that if we could get our employees to think right, they would 
do right. We needed some sort of ethical yardstick that everybody 
in the company could memorize and apply to what we thought, 
said and did in our relations with others. 





When | get a problem I can’t answer myself, I 
ask the Lord to help me. So one morning I leaned 
over my desk, rested my head in my hands, and 
prayed. 

In a few moments I reached for a white paper 
card and wrote down that which had come to me— 
in 24 words. Here it is: 


THE FOUR-WAY TEST 
1. Is it the TRUTH? 
2. Is it FAIR to all concerned? 
3. Will it build GoopwiLL and BETTER FRIEND- 
SHIPS? 
4. Will it be BENEFICIAL to all concerned? 


I decided to check everything that came up that 
day against the first question, “It it the truth?” 
The first thing I picked up was a tear-sheet of some 
advertising we were running. It ballyhooed our 
product as “the greatest cooking ware in the world.” 
“We can’t prove that,” I said. “It just isn’t true.” 


I called in the advertising manager, and we clean- 
ed up the ads. We eliminated all superlatives from 
the copy. We stopped using words like “better” or 
“best” or “finest” and simply stated the facts about 
our product. 


After 60 days I talked it over with my four de- 
partment heads—by faith, a Christian Scientist, a 
Roman Catholic, an Orthodox Jew, and a Presby- 
terian. 

“Is this test contrary to anything in your faith?” 
I asked. 

They all said no and agreed to memorize and use 
it. We asked everyone in the company to do the 
same. 

Some time later one of our top salesmen came in 
to see me. “Mr. Taylor, this thing’s going to hurt 
sales,” he said. Our procedure was to sell a dealer 
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as much as we could; loading him down with our 
products was considered good salesmanship. 

“But that doesn’t agree with Number Three—Will 
it build good will? nor Number Four—Will it be 
beneficial to all concerned?” 

“Let’s try selling according to the Four-Way Test, 
and in the long run it will be profitable,” I sug- 
gested. 

A little later our salesmen handed clients a calling 
card with the test questions printed on the back. 
“Of course, I can’t live up to this perfectly, but 
I'd appreciate your help,” a salesman would say. 
“Whenever you find I’m not living up to it, let me 
know and I'll do my best to change.” 

Instead of persuading a dealer to take more than 
he needed, the salesman sold only what the dealer 
thought he could dispose of, and then helped him 
to sell the merchandise. 

Some time later we gave a job to a printer be- 
cause his bid was about $500 under the others. 
When he delivered the order, he told us that he had 
made an error of $500 in his estimate. Could we 
see our way to making it up to him? We went into 
conference. To a firm deep in debt every penny 
counted. “We acted in good faith—let him take his 
loss,” one executive said. “But that doesn’t agree 
with Number Two—lIs it fair to all concerned?” 
another broke in. Convinced it was an honest error, 
we gave the printer the $500. Had it not been for 
the test, I doubt that we would have. 

A couple of years after we started applying the 
test, our sales manager came in with a tremendous 
possible order—over 50,000 utensils. We needed 
the contract badly for it was summer and business 
was slow, and we were still bankrupt. 

“This client intends to cut the price,” the sales 
manager said, looking at me questioningly. Our 
regular dealers always sold at a set price which we 
regarded as fair to all. Turning down that order was 
about the hardest thing we ever did. But it was ob- 
vious that under Number Two—ls it fair? and 
Number Three—Will it build goodwill?—we could 


not accept it. 


’ 


We continued to follow the test and with the new- 
won confidence of our dealers and customers, the 
business improved. Our volume increased. 

After five years we paid off the $400,000 debt 
with interest. In the next 15, we distributed over 
a million dollars in dividends to stockholders. The 
moral and ethical benefits from the use of the Four- 
Way Test, however, are of greater and more lasting 
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value than the material returns. It has helped us 
to win friends and build confidence and good will 
with those we contact in our relations in business 
and community life. It has helped us become better 
men and better citizens. 


The Four-Way Test influenced my home life, too. 
One morning at breakfast my wife said, “Beverly 
is to be in a recital at school today, Herbert, why 
don’t you come?” 


“Oh, I can’t possibly. I’m just too busy,” I said, 
pushing back my chair. 

Then I thought: was I being fair to Beverly? And 
was neglect of home responsibilities beneficial to 
all concerned? “There are times,” I thought, “when 
I wish I’d never heard of the Four-Way Test.” 


That afternoon they were surprised to see me 
show up at the recital, but they soon got used to 
having me. I witnessed Beverly’s every appearance, 
whether in piano, oratory, or dramatics, and later, 
each of the recitals of her younger sister, Ramona, 
as long. as they were in school. 


One day in studying the Book of Jeremiah in the 
Bible, and realizing that the Four-Way Test had 
come to me as an answer to prayer, I found the 
reason why the Four-Way Test covers all human re- 
lations so well. In Jeremiah, the ninth chapter, 23rd 
and 24th verses, we find the following: 

“Thus saith the Lord, Let not the wise man glory 
in his wisdom, neither let the mighty man glory in 
his might, let not the rich man glory in his riches: 
But let him that glorieth glory in this, that he under- 
standeth and knoweth me, that I am the Lord which 
exercise lovingkindness, judgment, and righteous- 
ness, in the earth: for in these things I delight, saith 
the Lord.” And there you have the fundamental 
principles involved in the Four-Way Test. 

At a Rotary Club meeting a few years ago, I told 
about the Four-Way Test and how it had helped in 
our business. “Mind if I jot that down?” one man 
said and several took out their pens and copied it. 
One of the members of the board of directors of Ro- 
tary International who was present asked if the or- 
ganization might use it to promote Rotary’s objective 
of high ethical standards around the world. Today, 
nearly all of the 411,000 Rotarians in 8,700 cities 
of 92 countries are familiar with it. It sits on the 
desks of over 100,000 of the leading business and 
professional men of America as a constant guide in 
their relations with others.* 


It is on the desks of legislators in nine states. 
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Some of them told me they use it to check proposed 
legislation, in committee meetings, and in handling 
requests of pressure groups. The Chief of Police of 
Kansas City says he uses it in training his officers. 
A number of trade associations have adopted the 
Four-Way Test as a guide to ethical business rela- 
tions, 

Some Rotarians in Japan felt that the test had 
helped them so much that they put it on posters and 
placed them in libraries, railroad stations, and other 
public places. This gave Rotary the idea of intro- 
ducing it to schools. The first to use it in the United 
States was the Kenosha, Wisconsin High School. 


On the third day after all this had been done, two 
students came into the office of the assistant princi- 
pal. “We want to be transferred from our English 
class,” one of them said. “Our teacher isn’t fair.” 

The administrator said, “Girls, you know that 
we're handling these problems according to the 
Four-Way Test,” and he handed them the plaque. 


The first girl read, “Is it the truth?” 

“Well,” she said, “we haven’t told all the truth.” 

Then the other one said, “I guess we haven’t been 
entirely fair to the teacher.” 


In a few minutes they asked to go back to the 
class. 


“If I'd suggested they weren’t telling the truth 
or were being unfair, they’d have been angry, gone 
home, and said I’d called them liars,” said the as- 
sistant principal. “The test got them to think right.” 


Rotary has provided the materials and the Four- 
Way Test plan has been introduced to schools in 22 
countries of the world. 


If with the aid of the Four-Way Test we can get 
the oncoming generation to think right, they will 
speak right and do right. If they speak right and 
do right, they will provide the future leadership of 
high moral character which the world so desperately 
needs. END 


(Reprinted from Guideposts, October, 1955, by permission.) 
*Four-Way Test desk plaques may be purchased through 
any Rotary Club. 





THE GODLY MAN 

THE GODLY man is one in whose mind 
God thinks, in whose heart God suf- 
fers and feels, in whose will God acts. 
—D. R. Davies in Down Peacock’s 
Feathers. 
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W. who live in the Western world are apt to 
think that the custom of one rest day in seven is 
universal, but this is far from the case. In China 
for instance, before contact with Christianized 
Western influence, there was not even such a divi- 
sion of time as a week, and for the most part work 
went on continuously except for a break at New 
Year. 

We need to remember that the Sabbath was in fact 
a divine revelation, and man, with his usual greed 
for gain, would hardly have invented it apart from 
God’s command. I know of no primitive tribe, un- 
touched by Judaeo-Christian civilization, where such 
a custom has existed. 

What was God’s purpose in instituting the day of 
rest? One of the reasons seems to be given in Ex- 
odus 31, where we learn that it was to be a sign; 
the day of rest was to distinguish His people from 
the heathen nations around. Not the mere fact that 
they happened to worship at the tabernacle rather 
than a temple of Baal or Dagon would distinguish 
them as Jehovah’s people; instead, that they kept the 
Sabbath would indicate that they were sanctified, 
peculiarly the Lord’s own people. 

Similarly, could it not be that we are noticed 
as Christian by our non-Christian neighbors and 
dorm-mates, not from the fact that we worship in a 
Biblical Christian church rather than modernistic, 
Christian Science, or Roman church, but because 
our whole Sunday is different? True, we are no 
longer under law but under grace, and can happily 
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ignore the Pharisees’ myriad Sabbath inhibitions; 
but Christ never abrogated the ten commandments 
revealed by God to Moses. It is odd that we twen- 
tieth century Christians should so ignore the fourth 
and longest commandment when we accept the keep- 
ing of the other nine as part of the norm of Christian 
behavior. 

The New Testament throws further light on the 
subject when Christ tells us He is Lord of the Sab- 
bath, and adds the principle that it is right to do 
good on the Sabbath. He tells us the Sabbath is 
made for man, surely not that we should use it as 
we please, but rather for the purposes God had in 
mind for man when He instituted the day. Are we, 
as bondslaves of Jesus Christ, taking trouble to con- 
sider how He wants us to spend His Day? 

Let us consider a few items about which we may 
find there is need for a transformation in our 
thinking if we are really seeking His will. Would 
we, for instance, ever consider turning down a more 
interesting or lucrative job, which required occa- 
sional Sunday duty, for a less attractive one which 
did not? 

Then too, is it necessary for all of us to travel 
the distances we do on Sunday? Making every al- 
lowance for those with preaching engagements, those 
“helping the ox out of the pit” and doing every 
possible form of good, there no doubt is a large 
residue of people who could lessen their travel on 
Sunday, even in the matter of the church they at- 
tend. Some time ago I happened to be living in a 
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city specially blest with large numbers of evangel- 
ical churches. On Sundays it was a common sight to 
see people with Bibles under their arms, travelling 
by streetear from the west to the east of the city, 
and a similar number travelling from the east to 
the west. Surely by overcoming a little prejudice 
some might have been able to worship nearer home, 
thereby having a little more time and money free 
for the Lord’s use. It should be easier to evangelize 
neighborhood children too if one can invite them 
to a nearby church. 

Third, though this may not be a matter which we 
can control until we have a home of our own, there 
is our Western ritual of Sunday dinner. Is it really 
necessary for someone to stay home to cook this, or 
to spend long hours in the kitchen before and after 
church if she does not remain home? In our 
home the big meal was on Saturday, although 
Sunday was made special with a favorite dessert. 
For those families which cannot get together on 
Saturday, it’s surprising how meals can cook them- 
selves in the oven. I have stayed in a missionary 
home where the most appetizing roasts for around 
twenty people have appeared not later than one 
o'clock without any member of the household stay- 
ing home from church. 

In some places it is the fashion now to eat out 
at a restaurant on Sunday, and this no doubt is a 
wonderful help at times for the home-makers. But 
do we feel free to speak to the workers in these 
places of their need of the Savior? A well-known 
Christian worker in England, who thought that any 
conversation could be brought around to the subject 
of Christ in three minutes, I am told, was starting 
out on a Sunday journey some years ago. While 
waiting for the train to start he walked up to speak 
to the engineer, his Bible under his arm. The man 
would not listen to him, however. “It’s folk like 
you who keep me working on Sunday. I want none 
of your religion,” the engineer said. 


But, many reply, we are under grace, and the 
Sabbath has nothing whatever to do with our Chris- 
tian Sunday. Those who have worked in a heathen 
country, and have found the tremendous difficulty 
of establishing a day of worship for their converts, 
realize how our thoughtlessness at home is endanger- 
ing one of our priceless heritages. I read these words 
recently, written by an American missionary work- 
ing in Korea: “The army of so-called Christian 
America seems to show an unnecessary disregard 
for the Lord’s Day even in rear areas. Before the 
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ascendency of the military group to power in Japan, 
government offices and public places were more 
careful to give their employees rest on Sunday than 
American Army or Government institutions and 
business houses in the Orient seem to be today. 
Koreans have noticed that the British Army allows 
their Korean workers to have the Lord’s Day off 
while the American Army seems to go on with 
‘Business as usual.’ 

“Knowing there has been such an issue between 
the Communists and the Church in North Korea 
over the Sabbath issue, just from a political view- 
point, it seems mere stupidity and a playing into 
the hands of the Communists and against our broth- 
ers in North Korea when the United Nations set 
the first free elections in South Korea on Sunday. 
Liberal missionaries saw no harm in the U.N. action, 
but a strong protest from the Church all over South 
Korea compelled the U.N. to change the day .. .” 

Liberal missionaries are by no means the only 
ones who treat Sunday lightly, however. I have 
been amazed at the way fine evangelical mission- 
aries here in Japan do all kinds of shopping on their 
way home from church. 

God has a way of speaking to some of His chil- 
dren in heathen lands on this subject, however. I 
remember one of our church leaders in China, a 
high school teacher, who lost his home when the 
town was largely destroyed by Japanese bombing, 
and had to move to the country. Eventually the city 
came to life again and he moved back, but teach- 
ers’ salaries had not kept pace with galloping infla- 
tion, and with a family of nine dependent on him, 
he opened a small cake and candy store to help 
make ends meet. We were grieved that his shop, like 
every other store in town, was kept open on Sunday; 
but knowing his great need we said nothing. Then 
one Sunday evening in the testimony period he told 
how on his way to church, as he passed the Bank 
of China (which followed Western custom), God 
had stopped him. He looked up and thought to him- 
self that if the heathen people working in that bank 
could close on Sunday, he as a Christian should 
certainly close his store on the Lord’s Day. 

It has been encouraging too, here in Japan, to 
see how God has spoken to one of the early members 
of 1vcF along this line. Now a graduate of a semi- 
nary, pastoring a young church which he himself 
started, he has recently married. His fiancee held 
a very good position in a large department store, 
earning probably more than four times what he was 
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getting from the church, and it would have been a 
great help to them, if she had continued working 
for a time. The Japanese department stores, how- 
ever, find that they make their biggest sales on Sun- 
day, so all employees must work then. At his wed- 
ding reception he spoke on the words, “as for me 
and my house, we will serve the Lord,” and for him 
that meant the lucrative job should be given up, and 
his wife should not work, but be with him in church 
all day Sunday. 

If God is speaking thus to His children in Korea, 
China and Japan, may He not want to say some- 
thing similar to us? As Christians, surely we should 
enjoy the day He has given us and use it in a way 
which will please Him. END 





WYCLIFFE TRANSLATORS 
(Continued from page 25) 

stitute in the attempt to elevate this once-magnificent 
people whose descent into serfdom and consequent 
degradation took centuries. It is not to be expected 
that the rise to literacy will be overnight. Yet, en- 
couraging progress has been made. In one seeming- 
ly backward tribe in Southern Mexico 500 little 
books in the Indian idiom were sold to previously 
illiterate Indians within a week after they arrived 
from the press. 

The Tarascan Indians of Michoacan are so ad- 
vanced in the world of letters as to maintain and 
operate a printing press under the supervision of 
sit. Other tribes, more remote and younger in 
learning, are yet so recently contacted that what 
literature they do have is prepared at headquarters 
in Mexico City and brought out to the various 
stations. 

While the work of sit is supposed to be primarily 
linguistics and literacy, the linguists often find they 
cannot ignore the conditions of poverty and disease 
that engulf the tribespeople. When three-fourths of 
one’s reading class is down with malaria, then the 
timely dispensing of atabrine restores not only 
health to the pupils, but the pupils to the class. 

The Mexican government, appreciative of the 
conscientious work done by sit, has expedited their 
outreach to other Latin American lands. One day 
in April of 1951 an early morning ceremony was 
held at the Central Airport of Mexico City, attended 
by then President Aleman, many members of his 
cabinet, ambassadors from several countries includ- 
ing our own, and other dignitaries. At that time 
the Mexican government presented the Peruvian 
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government with a twin-engined Catalina pBy, the 
MOISES SAENZ, for the use of siIL in expanding a work 
begun in Peru and Amazonia among aboriginal 
tribes there, some of whom are yet to be located by 
aerial survey. 

Acclaim has come from other sources. Dr. Charles 
Fries, Professor of English and Director of the 
English Language Institute at the University of 
Michigan, has stated that he considers the work of 
sIL “the outstanding development of recent years 
in the field of linguistic research.” 

But all this is a far cry from the humble begin- 
nings in an abandoned farm house in the Ozark 
Hills near the Cherokee country in 1934 with two 
students plus the co-founders of the Institute, Mr. 
W. Cameron Townsend and the late Mr. L. L. Leg- 
ters. Their vision was to prepare a new type of 
linguistic emissary who would co-operate with gov- 
ernments, scientific institutions and Christian mis- 
sionaries in the service of tribal groups while car- 
rying out a thorough study of their languages. 

By comparing two- or three-hundred American 
Indian languages with an equal number of lan- 
guages of Asia and Oceania, they felt that relation- 
ships and lines of migrations might be definitely. 
established. They now conduct research in close to 
90 tribal languages distributed throughout South- 
western United States, Latin America and_ the 
Philippine Islands, but have their eye on upwards 
of a thousand throughout the world yet to be re- 
duced to writing. 

The plan is to give each language they work in 
some portion of, and possibly the whole Bible. This, 
they feel, will be a permanent contribution to the 
spiritual welfare of the tribes as well as to linguistic 
science. Because of this phase of their work, they 
are also known by their other, and perhaps more 
familiar name, Wycliffe Bible Translators. Aware 
of the strong tendency of eager new literates to 
regard all reading matter as “gospel truth.” they 
give them a Gospel to read, usually first the Gospel 


of Mark. 


However. not all translators begin there. One 
man working among the Aztecs of Guerrero found 
it more expedient to present the first chapter of 
Genesis to his sun-worshiping friends. He wanted 
them to meet the Creator of the sun, and worship 
Him instead. “For,” he told them, “faith comes by 
hearing, and hearing by the word of God.” 

In striving for accuracy, the translators must be 
careful to be idiomatically correct. In many Indian 
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languages the seat of the affections is the liver, not 
the heart. Therefore, the English-trained ear of the 
translator is somewhat startled as Mark 12:30 be- 
comes “Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all 
thy liver . . .”—yet it makes perfect sense to the 
tribesman. 

Naturally, work of this nature requires aptitude 
and meticulousness that borders on the finicky. It 
has to be that way. The Institute has attracted to 
itself some of the finest linguistic minds in the 
United States, including Ph.D.s, M.A.s, and many 
who are working toward those degrees. siL-ers or 
Wycliffites, whichever you want to call them, have 
filled such high spots as Visiting Professor of Lin- 
guistics at Mexico’s National School of Anthro- 
pology, taught at the National University, and 
given linguistics advice to UNESCO. They have also 
written numerous anthropological and _ linguistic 
papers. 

Such is the reputation of this work that at an 
Inter-American Indian Congress held in Cuzco, 
Peru, delegates from Ecuador, Bolivia, Venezuela, 
and Paraguay invited siL to extend its efforts to 
include the Indians of those nations also. Since 
then, Ecuador and Guatemala have been entered 
while Wycliffe waits on the Lord for additional per- 
sonnel and funds to enter those other open doors. 

The combination emphasis of linguistics, trans- 
lation and literacy has made the training offered 
at the University of Oklahoma (and branch sessions 
at Caronport, Saskatchewan, Canada; Grand Forks, 
North Dakota; Berwick, Victoria, Australia; and 
London, England) invaluable to missionaries of as 
many as twenty-four different denominations. Said 
one young returned missionary after taking the 
course, “I spent six weeks on a new language just 
before I came home trying to determine whether a 
certain sound was B, V or W. Now I know it’s a 
voiced, bilabial fricative—and what’s more, I can 
say it.” 

Reactions of the Indians to the approach of the 
linguists and teachers have varied greatly. The 
iollowing conversation took place between one 
teacher and a prospective student, a middle-aged 
woman: 

“Hello. Isnt this book pretty? Would you like 
to learn to read it?” 

“T can’t. I don’t know paper.” 

“But Tl teach you.” 

“Let the children learn. They are young and their 
heads are still soft. I’m old and my head is tough.” 
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THE COVER 

Practice teaching can be fun—at least 
this young lady seems to be enjoying 
her work at Indiana U.— Photo by 
Andrew Pavlin. 








“You can learn. What is this?” 

“It looks like a boy.” 

“That’s right. And here it says ‘boy.’ Soon you'll 
be able to read everything this book says!” 

“T haven't time. I have a husband. She who has 
a husband has work.” 

“But maybe you could study a little while every 
day.” 

“Well, maybe—” 

And for many Indians it is still “Well, maybe—.” 
If she does come through and submit to lessons this 
woman will probably remain on the fringes of “par- 
tial literacy.” 

On the other hand, consider the appreciative re- 
sponse of a young man. With a consuming hunger, 
he devoured his elementary lessons so rapidly that 
within a few months he had gone through the 
primers, folk tales, native songs and some hymns, 
plus a local newssheet to the more advanced Bible 
story books, and finally to a beautiful reading in 
the New Testament. Coming from a tribe notorious- 
ly suspicious of anything foreign, including Spanish, 
he said enthusiastically when presented with a por- 
tion of the Bible in his own tongue, “At last this 
book speaks to me in my own language. It is no 
longer the foreigners’ Bible. It is now my Bible.” 

The linguists themselves find many compensa- 
tions in this work, all of them other than financial. 
To sit in a squalid hut and partake of beans and 
tortillas with people who are emerging from dark- 
ness to light, morally, intellectually and spiritually ; 
to regard as their friends these who once trod only 
the narrow footpaths of learning, but who are now 
taking a timid, unsure, but hopeful step onto the 
broad highway of enlightenment—this is reward 
enough, they say. 

Will Mexico’s Indians become well-read? With 
such patient and sympathetic teachers working hard 
to provide them with good reading material in their 
mother tongue, including the world’s best literature, 
the Bible itself, they cannot help but be. And most 
of all, some may even read their way to Eternal 
Life! END 
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As MEMBERS of a faculty, we find ourselves in a 
precarious and somewhat strategic position in re- 
lation to our total culture. In speaking, we must 
avoid sentimental patriotism on the one hand, and 
cynical vocationalism on the other. I dislike the 
ceaseless repetition of glaring generalities about our 
noble task of directing the future of America as 
much as the “it’s a good deal, summers off” attitude. 

We do have a most interesting job, standing as 
we do between mature society and its children, with 
the responsibility of teaching them some of the 
pertinent facts about its collective past, a feeling 
and appreciation of its values, that they may be- 
come good citizens. Most of us are held here by 
a sense of calling—-we wouldn’t be happy doing any- 
thing else. Captivated by the interested and ambi- 
tious, we forget if we can the seemingly endless 
prodding of the disinterested and careless. 

I know there are some who have none of this feel- 
ing. There are those who decided to become teach- 
ers because of its high starting pay, and after the 
days of college, just fell into a position where teach- 
ers were scarce. Some were attracted by the “six- 
hour-day, five-day-week, nine-month-year” (one of 
the greatest fallacies in the book), but most of these 
do not remain for long in the classroom. They find 
teaching more than mere employment and more than 
a full-time job. 
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By GEORGE V. ERICKSON 


Even after teaching for years, there are still 
times when we ask ourselves, “Just why am I teach- 
ing?” Perhaps it has been a trying day, and to 
top it off there is a faculty meeting. Then we re- 
member the Hi-Y we must sponsor in the evening. 
On such days there seems to be good cause to ques- 
tion. 

To find an adequate answer, to arrive at a basic 
reason, I think we will have to go back, not just 
to the classroom where we received our professional 
training, but much further into the basis of our 
culture. Perhaps we must go back even a bit further 
than that to the basis of Western civilization. We 
all realize, I assume, that many of the basic teach- 
ings and principles of this Western culture came 
directly or indirectly from the life and teachings 
of Jesus. So to arrive at a clear concept of our 
position before contemporary Western students, we 
of necessity go to this source material. 

I mean, in simple words, that we must go back to 
the Bible. Some will even go so far as to state that 
no one is educated unless he has a working knowl- 
edge of the Bible. For this Book is not only the 
basis of many of our laws; it is also the source of 
literary allusions and the epitome of that which is 
highest in our thinking. I fail to see how we can 
consider ourselves informed unless we are acquaint- 
ed with the stories, the morals, the personalities and 
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the central figure of the Bible, Jesus Christ. 

Why do I speak of Jesus here? Let me explain. 
If you will survey our culture, one thing stands out, 
a basic factor that makes it different from many 
others. This one thing can best be described as re- 
spect for personality. And this analysis of the in- 
dividual came to Western culture through Christ. 

One day Jesus was sitting by the temple when a 
mob came toward Him. Among the men in the crowd 
were some religious leaders and Pharisees. The 
crowd was pushing a lone woman ahead of it. 

‘Master, this women was taken in adultery, in the 
very act. Moses said she should be stoned; what 
do you say?” 

This was an obvious trap, not even subtly con- 
ceived. And after a few moments—enough to silence 
the crowd—Jesus quietly replied, “He that is with- 
out sin, let him cast the first stone.” 

The accusers left without another word. But how 
do we explain Jesus’ words, His attitude here? This 
is one of those times when He showed His deep re- 
spect for personality. He took everything in—the 
visible and invisible, the faces and outcries, as well 
as the hearts of the accusers and the accused. And 
He did not condone the woman’s sin (He told her 
to “go and sin no more’”’), nor violate justice. He 
did not evade the issue. But He treated her as an 
eternal soul rather than a statistical legal fact. 


Another example occurred while Jesus was on the 
cross, when the penitent criminal turned to him and 
made a request. He acknowledged his sin, asking 
Jesus to remember him in the coming kingdom. 
Jesus promised, “This day shalt thou be in para- 
dise.” When a human being repented and turned to 
Him in faith, Jesus received him — even though 
human law was unbending and the execution con- 
tinued. He was, and is, ready to receive one who is 
finally outcast by society. 

And, may I suggest, our teaching should reflect 
this same attitude. We must have a basic respect 
for personalities, for children as children rather 
than as entries in a roll book. Our attitude is not, 
“Today they will learn the Articles of Confederation, 
even if ‘I have to cram every article down their 
throat.” Of course not—we have progressed beyond 
that stage of pedagogy. “Today,” we say, “I want 
to look at the subject matter through the eyes of the 
student.” Our desire to impart a particular item of 
information is not so great as our desire to impart 
an approach to life. We are not so interested in a 
series of unrelated facts as we are in preparing in- 
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dividuals to assume mature roles in our culture. 
We realize that the importance of facts stems from 
a sense of their relationship to other phases of the 
total picture. 

We respect our students as personalities. They 
may be “X”’s (high achievement group members) 
who have the advantage of a varied background 
with good possibilities of making positive contribu- 
tions to society, or “Correlateds” (low group) who 
have more difficulty comprehending the world about 
them and their own situation. It does not matter. 
We teach them all, and each of them is a personality. 
We see the potential and do all we can to see the 
world through their eyes and somehow, bring the 
whole picture into a little better focus for them. 

But if we are to have such respect for personali- 
ties, and have the ability to help them become in- 
tegrated, our own personalities must of necessity be 
totally integrated. We must have an inward devel- 
opment that ties loose ends and resolves our own 
conflicts, and affects outward conduct positively. 

What is the valid unifying force in the personali- 
ty which will make us this sort of men and women? 
Some propose a progressive developmental con- 
tinuum, with constant change from one criterion to 
another, changing their philosophy of life inter- 
mittently. Yet do we not rather need a philosophy 
of life that will not basically change—for who can 
be sure that the moment of desperate need may not 
come when we are in a state of flux developing a 
new philosophy? Our need then is for a life philos- 
ophy that will be valid for the years of teaching, for 
the years of retirement—for eternity. Such a philos- 
ophy should insure professional competence and 
satisfy our personal needs. 

I have found Jesus Christ the answer to this prob- 
lem. As a person who has investigated many an- 
swers, as one who has faced the same problems as 
you, I have found the real presence of Jesus in my 
life to be the solution. As I allow Him to unify my 
objectives until they are one, channel my energies 
and focus my desires, I find I am more efficient, 
see more accomplished in the lives of others, and 
know complete satisfaction. 

Apart from such a solution, it is easy to lose 
respect for the personalities entrusted to our care. 
We tend to lose sight of our goals, beginning to see 
them merely as students, “a bunch of noisy kids we 
must ride herd on until the bell allows us to rid 
ourselves of their demands.” We allow teaching to 
become a grind and soon find the obligations far 
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outweigh the reward. Then we of all people are 
most miserable. 

The cartoonist pictured it aptly. He asked “Why 
does this . . . always end up being this.” Above the 
caption he first pictured a pert young teacher, at- 
tractively dressed, and in the other panel—(you 
guessed it already) an old, cynical, cross-looking 

“schoolmarm.” 

As teachers, we are vulnerable to attacks from 
all sides. Ours is a continual battle of nerves. Ad- 
ministrative demands, extra-curricular activities and 
classroom preparation are thrust upon us even be- 
fore the real challenge of meeting the minds of the 
students is faced. 

A sentimental humanism is not enough to support 
us. An intense devotion will hardly last through 
our first trying experience in the classroom. Ours 
is a need for a realistic faith that will involve our 
whole life. As we find our personal place in Jesus 
Christ, and He in us, we will have our final neces- 
sary preparation for our task. Then we can respect 
the noisiest, the rudest, and even the brightest. We 
can enjoy our work with the outstanding and the 
mediocre. We respect them because of His respect 
for us. END 
NEW POSITION OF SCIENCE 

(Continued from page 14) 

What must be done as a result of the newly re- 
vealed position of science? Must we return to tradi- 
tional thinking? Must science recede from liberal 
education, and will dogmatic thinking then return 
to its entrenched position prior to Huxley’s attack ? 
Must research and experiment cease? Certainly not! 
Science has great value as one of several approaches 
to truth. As a mature nation with heavy world re- 
sponsibilities, our colleges and universities must 
carry both programs—the transmission of the West- 
ern tradition based on faith, and the advancement 
of knowledge through research. There is work for 
both the humanities and science. 

The American Society for Engineering Education 
has sensed the need for humanities in the engineer- 
ing curriculum, perhaps without fully realizing why 
they are essential in transmitting democracy. The 
Society recommended a minimum of twenty per cent 
of humanities in every engineering curriculum, and 
most engineering colleges have put this recommen- 
dation into effect. 

But the fiduciary nature of science must be frank- 
ly admitted to students, for its foundation-in-faith 
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is its basic characteristic. Only when a student 
realizes that science is based on faith can he con- 
fidently accept the tenets of democracy and religion 
which are likewise based on faith. To teach men 
and women that science is verified truth which 
therefore renders faith superfluous, as we have been 
doing, is not only to teach a falsehood; it teaches 
a falsehood which makes minds unwilling to accept 
the tested tenets of democracy. Students in America 
are placed in a confused position on the basic issues 
of life. No wonder Lenin, Stalin, Molotov and 


Vishinsky have laughed at democracy for its con- 
fused thinking and contradictory teaching! 


FAITH AND FREE SOCIETY 

A free society, such as ours, is not an open society 
where everyone can do as he pleases. It is one 
strictly dedicated to transcendent ideals. If we lose 
faith in objective justice and truth, as the Marxists 
have done, then both our material prosperity and 
our freedom (free enterprise, academic freedom, 
religious freedom and political freedom) must dis- 
appear as they did in Germany and Russia. These 
beliefs have survived in America more because of 
their practice in industry, in the home and on the 
farm, and because of the influence of the church 
rather than as a result of intellectual leadership or 
college teaching. We could use a little more in- 
tellectual leadership at this point! America is still 
wedded to faith. This union, joined in Washing- 
ton’s and Jefferson’s day, has borne the marvelous 
fruit these leaders anticipated. We ought to acknowl- 
edge our faith with pride; teach it openly and 
make no exception for science. 

There is some evidence that the colleges are be- 
ginning to integrate science with democracy and 
religion, the other major areas of Western faith. If 
this integration is achieved, then the university 
again can become the backbone of our civilization. 
Science will contribute richly to truth without in 
the least discrediting the other major areas of faith. 
On this basis the whole of Western civilization can 
again go forward. END 
1The Scientific Outlook, p. 88, Free Press, 1931 
2Science, Faith and Society. Oxford Univ. Press, London, 
England, 1946, pp. 1, 17 
3The Logic of Liberty. University of Chicago, Chicago, IIl., 
1951 
4Dialogues of Alfred North Whitehead, by Lucien Price, 
1954, Little, Brown & Co., Boston, Mass., p. 7 


5Mid-Century. J. E. Buchard, editor, M.I.T. Press. 1950 
®Fortune Magazine, February, 1951 
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What does this section teach us of Jesus’ 


attitude to the Old Testament. 
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WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 4 

MATTHEW 12:22-42 (1) Why did Jesus consider it so serious to speak against 
the Holy Spirit (vv. 28, 37)? Why is man unable to speak that which is 
good (v. 34)? See Matt. 15:18-20; James 3:8-12. If a man is accountable 
for words which he speaks, how is man able to speak that which is good? 
See I Cor. 12:3. (2) What is the treasure of the good man (v. 35)? See 
Col. 2:2, 3. (3) How is Jesus greater than the temple, Jonah and Solomon 
(vv. 6, 41, 42)? (4) Cp. v. 40 with Matt. 26:61. What claim did Jesus 


Christ make about Himself in these verses? 


THURSDAY, JANUARY 5 


MATTHEW 12:43-50 (1) What is the danger in having something removed 
from your life without a replacement? How can you avoid being in a worse 
state than before? See Col. 3:1-5. What according to Paul should come 
(2) Vv. 46-50. 
What is 


the basis of family relatedness with Jesus? What does this broader view 


first: seeking Christ or putting things out of your life? 
What is taught about Jesus’ regard for His mother’s position? 


teach you about your family’s claim upon you? What are the varied re- 


actions to Jesus in this? 


FRIDAY, JANUARY 6 


MATTHEW 13:10-17 A parable teaches a spiritual truth in the form of a 
story. (1) Why did Jesus not need to speak to the disciples in parables 
(v. 11)? How can you have a firm grasp of spiritual truths? See I Cor. 
2:6-14. (2) What does the prophecy of Isaiah teach you about the nature 


of man? How can you impart spiritual truths to people whose eyes are 


closed and whose ears are heavy (II Cor. 4:1-7)? 


SATURDAY, JANUARY 7 
MATTHEW 13:1-9; 18-23 (1) How does v. 19 help you to understand Satan’s 


working against the non-Christian’s coming to see the truth? See Eph. 
6:10-12. 


fering and persecution (vv. 20, 21)? 


(2) How does a person who has only a shallow faith view suf- 
What are the sufferings and perse- 
cutions? See II Cor. 4:8-12. How can an understanding of God’s pur- 
poses in, suffering and persecution help a Christian whose faith may yet 
be shallow? See I Peter 1:6-9; James 1:2-4. (3) List those things that 
are problems of the person who is lured away by the cares of the world. 
See Matt. 6:19-34. (4) How does the fourth man yield fruit? See John 
15:1-5; Heb. 12:5-11. 
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differ from Moses’ law and the “norm” of society today (vv. 5, 6)? Cp. 
Gen. 2:24; Eph. 5:31; Deut. 24:1. V. 8 hardness of hearts means “moral 
perversity.” Which standard am I following? (2) What three reasons 
does Jesus give why some remain single (v. 12)? Cp. I Cor. 7:7-17; 25-38. 
Am I equally willing to be single or married, whichever He should choose? 
See Psalm 16:11; 84:11; Isa. 55:8, 9. (3) Jesus’ love of little children 


emphasizes His endorsement of marriage. Cp. vv. 13-15 with 18:1-5. 


WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 25 

MATTHEW 19:16-29 (1) How does the man reveal the choice of his heart 
(v. 22) ? Why may riches be a hindrance? Cp. Luke 6:24; 12:15-21; I Tim. 
6:9-17. (2) Do I want the benefits Jesus gives without paying the price? 
Am I sacrificing deeper blessings in the Lord because I hang onto things 
(Matt. 6:24; 16:25, 26)? (3) For whom am I praying this “impossibility” 
today?) Am I convinced He must save? Cp. vv. 25, 26 with I Cor. 6:11. (4) 
What does the 


Peter, too, was concerned about what He would receive. 
Lord give (v. 29)? Cp. John 12:26; Rom. 8:17. 


THURSDAY, JANUARY 26 
MATTHEW 19:30-20:16 (1) How does this parable apply to the Christian 
and his relationship to Jesus Christ as to householder, laborers, vineyard, 
“wage,” “working hours,” attitude of laborer, contract with owner, etc.? 
Cp. John 3:36; 15:14-16; Eph. 1:4-6. 


just to see what I can get? or do I see His reward is equal to all believers? 


(2) Is my motive in serving Christ 


Cp. vv. 12, 16; I Cor. 3:21-23. (3) What is my response to Jesus’ question 
v. 15? Am I submissive to Him, convinced He works because of His good- 
ness? Cp. I Cor. 6:19-20; Rom. 9:20-24; 12:1, 2. 


FRIDAY, JANUARY 27 

MATTHEW 20:17-34 (1) Note again Jesus’ knowledge of the future with 
(2) Contrast the 
position this mother desires for her sons with that of the Lord Himself. 


the promise of His resurrection. Cp. Matt. 17:22, 23. 


How does our Lord measure greatness in contrast to public opinion? Cp. 
18:1-5; John 13:15-17; Phil. 2:2-7. 


or would J rather be ministered unto? Whom may I serve as a slave for 


(3) Am I seeking to serve others, 


Christ today? (4) What characteristics are seen of Jesus Christ? the 
crowd? the blind men? How does my relationship to the Lord and needy 


people compare in attitude and action? 


SATURDAY, JANUARY 28 
(1) In wv. 4, 9, 13, 15, 16 note the evidences of Jesus’ 
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MATTHEW 21:1-17 
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How can I help people who ask similar questions to see 
to Jesus Christ? (2) 


themselves. 
their personal relationship By Jewish tradition 
money could be promised to the temple and thus absolve a person from 
Cp. I Tim. 5:8; Eph. 6:1, 2. (3) Is 


there any command of God which is of no effect in my life because of 


responsibility to support parents. 


tradition or habit I’ve chosen? 
than the Bible in my life? Cp. wv. 6, 8; Is. 29:13; Ps. 139:23, 24. 


Does social pressure have more authority 


FRIDAY, JANUARY 13 

MATTHEW 15:10-20 (1) List and meditate on all that Jesus teaches about 
the true nature of man—source, characteristics, effect of sin. Cp. wv. 19; 
12:34, 35. How can this condition be cleansed? See Heb. 9:12-14; I John 
(2) Cp. I Sam. 16:7. Am I more con- 
cerned about measuring up outwardly to people or inwardly to Jesus? 
Am I taking His standard? 
Matt. 5:48. (3) In what ways do wv. 13, 14 still apply today? Am I really 


1:7-9. Is this my experience? 


Am I willing to see sin as He sees it? Cp. 


convinced this will be the doom of those outside of Jesus Christ? Cp. 5:20. 


SATURDAY, JANUARY 14 

MATTHEW 15:21-28 (1) Vv. 24, 26, 27 would indicate both were aware of 
the gospel being given to a Gentile (dog) though previously thought to be 
only for the Jew (children). Jesus teaches by example that salvation is 
Cp. John 5:24; Rom. 1:16. (2) 
What characterized this woman’s faith in Jesus (vv. 22-28)? What is the 
quality of my faith? Cp. Matt. 7:7; Luke 18:7, 8; Heb. 11:6. (3) What 


lesson is there for me in the contrast of prayers of vv. 22 and 25? 


for all who believe, Jew or Gentile. 


SUNDAY, JANUARY 15 

MATTHEW 15:29-39 (1) Picture the type of people who crowded to Jesus 
and the changes which resulted because of contact with Him. V. 31 “God 
(2) What pattern do vv. 


Am I aware I stand between 


of Israel” indicates majority were Gentiles. 
34, 35 give for Jesus’ distribution today? 
Him and a needy world, to bring to them the news of His grace? See II 
Cor. 5:20. (3) What was the extent of Jesus’ love for the people? Contrast 
the attitude of the disciples (vv. 23, 33). Is my love expressed in concern 
for physical needs of others? Am I willing to trust Jesus today for my 
physical needs? Cp. Matt. 6:31-33. 


MONDAY, JANUARY 16 
MATTHEW 16:1-12 (1) What is the spiritual condition of those who seek 
What does the 


for signs? V. 4 “adulterous” means unfaithful to God. 
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sign already fulfilled indicate of the historical reality of Jonah? of the 
deity of Jesus Christ? Cp. Matt. 12:38-41. 
fillment of this sign? See Rom. 10:9; Col. 3:2, 3. Have I experienced 
the Lord’s goodness to me and then readily forget (vv. 8-10)? (2) What 
was the leaven of the Pharisees (v. 12)? See Acts 23:8; Matt. 23. Why 
must we also beware of this? Cp. I Cor. 15:3-8; 51-58? Which teaching 
am I presenting to others (Matt. 15:8, 9)? 


Am I experiencing the ful- 


TUESDAY, JANUARY 17 


MATTHEW 16:13-20 (1) How do I answer this question of v. 15? Cp. Matt. 
16:17; John 6:37; I Cor. 12:3b. Note the importance of a personal con- 
fession. (2) What is the rock? Cp. I Cor. 3:11; Acts 4:12; I Pet. 2:4-8. 
“Church” refers not to an organization, but the whole company of faithful 
people. Who is building the Church and to whom does she belong? Cp. 
Eph. 1:22, 23; 5:25-27; Rev. 1:17, 18. Do the -groups of Christians with 
(3) V. 19, the idea seems 


to be “these things already shall have been forbidden or permitted in 
heaven; so do God’s will on earth.” Cp. Acts 2:37-39; 5:1-11; 10:46-48; 
35:7. 


whom I worship and fellowship recognize this? 


WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 18 


MATTHEW 16:21-28 (1) What was the basic difference in the “point of 
Contrast vv. 16, 22 with v. 23. 
tradict myself, too, by calling Him Lord, yet opposing and rejecting 
His way? Cp. Luke 6:46; Ezek. 33:31; James 1:21-25. (2) What are three 
demands of Jesus’ disciples? “Deny self” means to refuse claim or right 
Cp. Matt. 10:37-39; 26:39. Which am I seeking (v. 26)? 
(3) Though salvation is a free gift (Eph. 2:8, 9) when will Christians 
be rewarded for their work (v. 27; Matt. 10:42)? Cp. Acts 1:11; II 
Tim. 4:7, 8; Rev. 22:12. (4) V. 28 is fulfilled in ch. 17. 


view” of Jesus and Peter? Do I con- 


to myself. 


THURSDAY, JANUARY 19 

MATTHEW 17:1-13 (1) Contrast Peter’s reaction (v. 4) with his response 
(v. 6). What was necessary in the disciples before seeing Jesus only? 
Am I more concerned about preserving experiences than listening to 
(2) What is Jesus’ relation to His Father (v. 5)? Cp. John 
8:29. Is my desire to please Him? Is He pleased with me? (3) Cp. wy. 
11:13 with Matt. 11:10-14. How does v. 9 explain 16:20 and indicate my 
responsibility to tell others of Jesus? See Luke 24:44-48. 


Jesus Christ? 
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The Good 
Old Days 


It 1s highly the concern of us all to be well versed 
in the knowledge and fixed in the belief of the great 
truths of our holy religion, especially in this shak- 
ing time, when the winds of error are blowing, and 
the most sacred fundamental truths are openly 
attacked. 

As it is surprising to observe how fast erroneous 
books are spread and bought up today, so it is 
astonishing to see what height unbelief and damn- 
able heresies have attained in our age. 

While we who profess Christianity wrangle with 
one another, alas, unbelief prevails against us all! 
And it may make us tremble to think what shall 
be the result if the God of Truth shall not in 
mercy arise and stop its career. 

Why does unbelief abound, and the Christian 
revelation have so many enemies? Alas! many 
are so bent upon indulging themselves in vicious 
practices that they cannot endure Christ’s holy 
laws which would check them therein, and therefore 
they study by all means to darken these truths and 
facts upon which these laws are founded, that they 
may render revelation doubtful and uncertain. 
Further, that they may make revelation quite 
needless, they labor to advance Reason as a 
sufficient guide in matters of religion, and as that 
which may conduct us along the way to happiness. 
—written in 1744 by John Willison, Jntroduction 
to the Shorter Catechism, published in Philadelphia. 


212 years later, in 195e 
God is still on His throne 
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e Joshua’s challenge, “Choose ye this day whom 
ye will serve,” was presented to 125 Northern Cali- 
fornia students at two recent weekend conferences 
in the Santa Cruz Mountains. Time in small Bible 
study groups was spent by half the students in 
Joshua, the others in Luke. 


e A workshop was held by NCF in New Orleans on 
October 15. Subject: personal relationship to the Lord 
Jesus, and what it means to obey Him. Represented were 
Charity, Touro, Baptist Hospitals of New Orleans and 
affiliating students from Orange Memorial (Orlando, 
Fla.) and Baptist (Birmingham, Ala.) 


e Before winter began, international students 
from 21 different countries were entertained at a 
lawn party by Mr. and Mrs. Gordon Randall of 
Schenectady (N. Y.). Purpose of the gathering was 
to introduce overseas students to American students 
and friends from Union College, R.P.I. and Russell 
Sage, so that lasting friendships might be formed. 
A student from Israel described the day as “the most 
unforgettable since I came to the United States.” 
He further told how he had been in this country 
for more than a year, but this was the first time 
he had been invited into a home other than that 
of a native of Israel. 


e Two international students recently became Chris- 


tians at a Midwest university: one from South America, 
the other from the Far East. 


e Minnesota students met in the fall for a plan- 
ning week. Leaders of 1vcF and NcF chapters, grad- 
uates and nurses planned campus activities, concen- | 
trated on Bible study methods and—to sum up— 


had an opportunity to learn about “the resources 
God has through His Spirit.” 





e The McGill Christian Fellowship (Montreal) printed 
a schedule of classes which proved to be an attractive © 
item among returning and new students. The timetable 
carried notices of the freshman reception (‘‘Hobo Party’’) 
and the Sunday night Freshman Hymn Sing (addressed 
by Dr. C. P. Martin, Chairman of the Dept. of Anatomy). 
On the reverse side, the schedule carried a statement 
of McGill CF’s and IVCF’s aims and raison d'etre. 


His PLaceMENT: Registered technician for lab 
and X-ray work in small rural hospital in moun- 
tains. Write Dr. Keith W. Cameron, Homeplace 
Clinic and Hospital, Ary, Perry Co., Kentucky. 


SociAL Worker, pref. medical, for rehabilitation 
work. Specialists in phys. med., occupational thera- 
pists, physiotherapists needed for work with handi- 
capped: polio, cer. palsy, industrial and other dis- 
ability cases. Canadian governmental facility, but 
Americans would be welcomed. Reply to Box J-1, 
ivcF, 30 St. Mary Street, Toronto 5, Ontario, Can. 4 








